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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Professor O’Shea Discusses Editorially the University and War Service. 


TYPES OF WAR SERVICE. 

In the December number of the Journal editorial 
comment dealt wholly with the service which the 
public schools can render the nation in the present 
crisis. The suggestions of a number of readers 
encourage us to speak in this issue of some new 
kinds of service which is being performed by the 
University, but which have probably escaped the 
attention of teachers as well as others. And by way 
of introduction it may be said that in connection 
with his duties as editor-in-chief of the World 
300k Encyclopedia, it has fallen to the writer of 
these comments to read many articles dealing with 
the great wars which have determined the facts of 
nations from the earliest times to our own day. 
The point dwelt upon chiefly by the writers of 
practically all of these articles are the number of 
soldiers engaged, their courage and morale and the 
strategy of their generals. Apparently, earlier 
wars have been won mainly on the basis of the 
number and endurance of the men in the fighting 
line and the valor and sagacity of those who lead 
them. The pictures illustrating the articles re- 
ferred to play up prominently the fearlessness of 


officers and the heroism of soldiers. These are the 


traits seemingly that were chiefly necessary for the 
successful waging of war in former times. 

But the articles treating of the present world 
war is entirely different in character from those 
which preceded it. Some mention is made of the 
number, the courage and the morale of the soldiers 
and the strategy of generals in the various armies, 
but these matters occupy a very subordinate place. 
Emphasis is given especially to the scientific prob- 
lems of the war and the success with which differ- 
ent nations have solved them up to the present 


ime. older wars there was no submarine prob- 
time. In older wars ther s | prol 
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lem; there was no deadly gas problem; there was 
no aeroplane problem. There were problems relat- 
ing to accuracy in the use of cannon and fire arms, 
but these were simple compared with those which 
have to be solved in the present war when shells 
are directed upon the enemy fifteen or twenty 
miles distant who has protected himself by burrow- 
ing into the earth. In all wars it has been difficult 
to produce enough food to supply the fighting men 
and the civilian population, but this problem has 
been vastly complicated in the present war. In 
other times nations have had to overcome obstacles 
in the transportation of soldiers and supplies to 
the seat of operation, but the task of our country 
now is sending men, food, munitions and all ac- 
cessories to the front is vastly more difficult than 
any nation has ever experienced heretofore. These 
are only samples of the new problems which our 
nation has been called upon to solve in this war: 
there are many other problems like them. 

Our country and its allies have been compelled 
to face these new situations because for forty years 
Germany conducted its scientific institutions of 
every kind largely with a view to the devising of 
instruments for human destruction. Germany 
made science the handmaid of war; and this may 
properly he regarded as a war based upon exact 
science. Tf the nations in conflict with Germany 
had not been able to cope with her in scientific 
acumen and inventiveness, and if they shall not 
continue to be able to nullify every new invention 
in explosives and gas and submarines, then the 
outeome of the war can he predicted now. 

These new problems indicate tvpes of service 
which are of supreme importance in this world 
struggle. In former davs about the only way a 
man could serve his country when it was at war 
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was either to go to the front, or, if he remained 
at home, to labor hard with his muscles so as to 
produce food, clothing and ammunition for those 
who did so. He could be of service too if he 
could by pen or tongue arouse intense patriotic 
feeling among the people so that all who were fit 
to do so would take up arms and go to the fighting 
line. These kinds of service are still needed, of 
course. Men must go to the front in large num- 
bers: they must go enthusiastically and devotedly ; 
and those who have the ability to do so should assist 
in arousing patriotic fervor among them. Of those 
who stay at home, as many as are needed to do so 
-—both men and women—must give unstintedly of 
the energies of their minds and their bodies to 
produce the supplies of every sort which will be 
needed by our soldiers in order that they may per- 
form their great task speedily and conclusively. 
All the money that is required to carry on this 
enterprise successfully must be forthcoming when 
it is needed, and those who can do so effectively 
must show the people who have the money that 
it should and must be loaned to the government. 
Many of our people, especially in Wisconsin, must 
be enlightened in respect to the issues of the hour 
and their responsibility to the nation, and those 
who can instruct them must do so. Then there is 
the imperative need of supporting the organiza- 
tions that look out for the welfare of the soldiers 
in his leisure hours, and the still more important 
organizations that care for him when he is in 
distress and bind up his wounds when he has fallen. 
Some among us do not fully appreciate these needs, 
because they do not know how intricate the prob- 
lems of this war have become and they must be 
instructed and aroused by those who know how 
and have the ability to do this delicate task. 
NEW PROBLEMS REQUIRE NEW KINDS OF 

SERVICE. 

The importance of the above types of service 
need not be dwelt upon; any one can appreciate 
that they are fundamental and vital. But there are 


other kinds of still more vital and important serv- 
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ice which are not so conspicuous and their im- 
portance is not felt by the majority of persons. It 
is the relatively quiet and unostentatious work 
which must go on in the laboratories and experi- 
mental stations which will play the leading role 
in winning this war. Patriotic feeling and dem- 
onstration alone cannot win it; subscribing for 
liberty bonds or supporting the Y. M. C. A., the 
Red Cross and the Knights of Columbus alone 
cannot win it; knitting for the soldiers and reduc- 
ing one’s bill of fare so that the food thus saved 
may be sent to those that are at the front can- 
not win it. Every one of these services is tremen- 
dously important and must be performed by every 
citizen; but there are matters of still greater im- 
portance and these have to do with the solution 
by scientific research of the submarine problems, 
the gas problems, the aeroplane problems, the 
ordnance and munitions problems, the food pro- 
duction and conservation problems, the industrial 
and transportation problems, and the varied econ- 
omic and psychological problems. 

Only a small proportion of our people can be 
of direct help in solving these complex problems, 
because their solution depends upon subtle princi- 
ples which but few understand. German science 
has contrived death-dealing devices quite beyond 
the comprehension of most of us. This means that 
the profoundest problems of the war must be solved 
in research institutions—in the universities for 
the most part. The field for university service in 
this war is clearly and definitely marked out; it 
must get American science and inventiveness 
against German science and inventiveness. But 
the solution of scientific problems requires long- 
continued, concentrated application. This kind 
of work is necessarily inconspicuous and undemon- 
strative. A man who is working on defense ap- 
paratus against deadly gases, say, or against the 
submarine, must devote himself uninterruptedly 
for weeks and months to his task. He can never 
let it out of his mind. His emotions must be held 


in check in order that he may proceed clearly and 
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effectively. The man on the street who is deeply 
horrified by the destruction wrought by gases and 
submarines and who proclaims that something 
should be done to safeguard our soldiers does not 
get anywhere, of course, in solving our problem. 
He is incapacitated to make a beginning even in 
their solution because his feelings dominate his 
intellect and he cannot think consecutively enough 
in regard to complex matters to make any progress. 
All scientific problems must be solved by those 
whose intellectual processes are for the time being 
kept free from the disturbing influence of strong 
feeling. 

The University of Wisconsin has discovered 
wherein it can be of greatest service to the nation. 
It has responded enthusiastically to all the general 
demands in the way of supporting the liberty loans 
and the Y. M. C. A., the Y. W. C. A., the Red 
Cross and the Knights of Columbus. It has 
formed a Loyalty League. It conducts a course of 
lectures on the war and it has arranged for many 
special lectures dealing with all aspects of the war. 
But it has done very much more than this. Im- 
mediately upon the declaration of war it began 
to direct its energies toward the new problems, the 
solution of which is essential to our success in this 
struggle. 

LEADERSHIP IN THE UNIVERSITY. 

It is fortunate for the State of Wisconsin and 
for the nation that in this crisis the leadership of 
the University is in the hands of one who has a 
broad grasp not only of the scientific, but also of 
the industrial and economic problems involved in 
this war, and who understands how the expert re- 
sources of a university can be organized and 
mobilized so as to assist in solving these problems. 
President Van Hise is recognized the world over 
as a scientist of the first rank. Scientific organiza- 
tions have conferred upon him their most notable 
distinctions for his achievements. Hconomic or- 
ganizations have also honored him with positions of 
leadership because of their confidence in his com- 


prehension of the vastly complicated economic 
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Added to these intel- 
lectual qualifications which fit him particularly 


problems of American life. 


well to guide the activities of a great university 
in its service to the nation at the present time are 
temperamental and personal qualities which enable 
him to inspire his associates with patient, per- 
sistent, undemonstrative but devoted application to 
the solution of the problems which the university 
alone can solve. 

When war was declared, President Van Hise at 
once pledged the University to the service of the 
nation. In his addresses to the faculties of the 
several colleges, he called upon every member to 
serve the nation as best he could in accordance with 
his training, his opportunities and his personal 
characteristics. He secured the adoption of regu- 
lations by the Regents which made it possible for 
a member of the faculty to engage in any form of 
war service without losing his position in the Uni- 
versity. At the moment these lines are being writ- 
ten one hundred and twenty-seven members of the 
faculty are engaged in war service of some kind. 
The exodus of so many of the instructional staff 
has required reorganization in most departments 
of the University. The instructors who remain 
have been required to assume additional duties and 
new duties, all of which they have done and are 
doing gladly. We have not heard a word of protest 
against any new task or increased task which has 
been thrust upon any member of the faculty. 

President Van Hise in his addresses to students 
impressed upon everyone that his services if they 
were needed belonged to his country. Hundreds 
of students are serving in the army as officers or 
privates or in some branch of war industries in 
which special training is required. Regulations 
were established making it possible for students 
to leave the University for war service and to re- 
ceive their diplomas if they were near the com- 
pletion of their work. President Van Hise en- 
couraged the faculty to make all feasible read- 
justments in order to release students to serve the 


nation in any way they could. At the same time, 








the President told the students that if they had not 
reached the draft age and were not specially 
traned to serve the country in some way in which 
special service was required, they should remain 
at the University and perfect themselves for the 
work which they might later be called upon to do. 
In these instructions to students, President Van 
Hise was in accord with advice given to the uni- 
versities of the country by President Wilson, and 
the wisdom of this course is patent to anyone who 
understands the situation in the warring countries 
of Europe in which higher educational work was 
practically abandoned at the outbreak of war; 
but these countries are now making every effort to 
re-establish higher education so that intellectual 
leadership may not be allowed to perish completely. 

President Van Hise’s personal service to the 
Government is an encouragement and inspiration 
to all who are contributing to the solution of the 
problems which the University has been asked to 
solve. He has devoted his energies unstintedly to 
the investigation of food and fuel conservation. 
He has been working in close co-operation with the 
national administration in the study of the food 
situation respecting the production of food and 
proper regulations in its use. At the request of 
the national Government, he has prepared an im- 
portant work dealing with the conservation and the 
regulation of food, fuel and all natural resources. 
This work will constitute the basis for courses 
of instruction in educational institutions, and it 
will furnish data for men who will lecture popu- 
larly upon these problems. This work is pub- 
lished and distributed by the Government which 
is evidence of the appreciation by the Government 
of President Van Hise’s comprehension of the 
complicated problems confronting us and the most 
effective methods of solving them under exist- 
ing conditions. 

There is much similarity between the attitude 
of President Van Hise and that of President Wil- 
son in this war. They see the extremely complex 


problems involved and they know these can be 
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solved only by penetrating scientific study. In order 
that they may think clearly, they have kept in 
hand the emotional excitement which has engulfed 
the majority of people in our country, and quite 
properly so since emotional intensity is essential 
in order that enthusiasm may be aroused and the 
energies of the people may be focused on the con- 
quest of the enemy. But we will fare best in this 
struggle if some, at least, of those in the highest 
places of leadership while feeling deeply will pre- 
serve the intellectual attitude in this war and will 
apply themselves principally to the investigation 
of the intricate questions which lie in our path 
and which emotional fervor cannot solve. Uni- 
versity leadership now must be predominantly in- 
tellectual. It must encourage men who are con- 
stantly tempted to leave their scientific work to 
stay by it until the Government calls them even if 
the work is inconspicuous and undemonstrative, 
and even if it requires that expressions of intense 
feeling be held in check so that the intellect may 
be preserved as a clear, logical, resourceful instru- 
ment. It must be remembered that we are pitted 
against a nation in which men of scientific tem- 
perament, training and habits are devoting every 
ounce of energy to the invention of new modes of 
killing which are so complicated that only the 
highest scientific insight and skill can understand 
them and combat them. 
SOLVING SUBMARINE PROBLEMS. 
No sooner had our country entered the war than 
the President of the University and some members 
of the faculty saw that one problem of supreme 
importance was the control of the submarine, so 
provision was made for experimental work de- 
signed to test methods of reducing or eliminating 
the destructiveness of the submarine. The labora- 
tories of the department of physics were offered 
for this work. The investigations were in the 
beginning financed by the University. It is inad- 
visable at this writing to make public the progress 
which has been made in solving these problems, 


but this much can be said—that it has been of so 
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great importance that the Government has recog- 
nized it and has assumed responsibility for it. A 
number of members of the faculty have been re- 
leased from university service in order to perfect 
methods of submarine control. It can be confidently 
said that before long public announcement can be 
made of the success which has been attained in 
this work, and it is not too much to expect that 
this will be regarded as one of the most brilliant 


achievements of the country in winning the war. 


SOLVING AERIAL PROBLEMS, 


Problems of immeasurable importance have 
arisen as a result of aerial warfare and the Uni- 
versity recognized at the outest that these could be 
solved only by the most painstaking and accurate 
scientifie investigation. The University has co- 
operated with the Forest Products Laboratory in 
testing various kinds of woods to determine their 
availability for aeroplanes, shipbuilding and army 
vehicles. Investigations are under way to dis- 
cover how woods can best be prepared for the vari- 
ous purposes to which they are to be put in war 
service. There are also investigations of glues and 
coatings for the propellers of aeroplanes; investi- 
gations to increase the production of acetone for 
use in explosives; tests also to determine to what 
extent wood pulp can be used as a substitute for 
cotton in explosives. These investigations—all of 
the greatest importance—go on quietly out of pub- 
lic view. 

In connection with the improvement of aerial 
service, the University has achieved a task which 
before investigation was undertaken seemed to be 
impossible. This relates to receiving wireless mes- 
sages while an aviator is in the air. It is imprac- 
ticable for him to receive messages through the 
ear because of the confusing noise made by his 
engine. The task was put up to the University to 
devise a way of receiving messages other than 
through the ear. A series of brilliant discoveries 
were made showing the possibility of receiving 
messages through the tongue; also reading them 


as they are registered in the rise and fall of a 
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column of liquid in a thermometer tube; and 
finally having them registered automatically on 
tape which can be examined at the leisure of the 
aviator. ‘This University of Wisconsin discovery 
increases vastly the efficiency of the aeroplane since 
instructions can be sent now from a central office 
to any pilot or observer while flying. 
SOLVING GAS PROBLEMS. 
For many years German chemical laboratories 
have been developing gases to be used for the de- 
labora- 


struction of enemies in warfare. Their 


tories are still concocting new gases according as 
methods have been developed by the allies to neu- 
tralize the original ones, so it has become a prob- 
lem of extreme difficulty but of the greatest im- 
portance to anticipate the inventions of the Ger- 
mans and to be prepared to resist any new discov- 
eries. The pathologists, bacteriologists and physi- 
ological chemists of the University in co-operation 
with members of the medical school and with the 
National Gas Defense Board have been conducting 
investigations with a view to devising apparatus 
for the detection and neutralization of deadly gases. 
These investigations have already yielded very 
important results, and several of the men who have 
been conducting the investigations are co-operat- 
ing with the Government to apply the results to 
the manufacture of appliances for defense against 
gas and to the development of gases to be used 
It seems now that the Germans 
can be beaten at their own game, for sigual prog- 
ress has been made in the discovery of gases which 
promise to be more effective than the enemy has 
yet employed. 
SOLVING FOOD PROBLEMS. 
Our people are at last aroused to the necessity 
of increasing the production of food and conserv- 
ing that which is produced in order to sustain not 
only our own soldiers and civilians, but also the 
One 


way to increase the production of food is to utilize 


soldiers and civilian population of our allies. 


land which heretofore has not been cultivated and 


to save all waste so that nothing capable of afford- 
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The Agricultural Col- 


lege of the University has from the beginning of 


ing nutrition will be lost. 


the war been intensely active in disseminating 
knowledge regarding food production, in organiz- 
ing agricultural resources through representatives 
sent all over the state, in conducting a silo cam- 
paign which has resulted in saving a larger part 
of the corn crop than has been the case hereto- 
fore, and in the campaign to increase the produc- 
tion of wheat. Most of the students of the College 
of Agriculture and many of the members of the 
faculty were released last spring in order that they 
might be of service in connection with food pro- 
duction. All the scientific facilities of the College 
were concentrated upon investigations and propa- 
ganda to make the Wisconsin farms produce 
more than they had been producing so that they 
might in this way assist in winning the war. 

And then in the matter of conserving food, elim- 
inating waste, and saving the special kinds of food 
which will be of greatest value to our allies, the 
department of home economics has contributed 
greatly to the dissemination among the people of 
knowledge pertaining to the nutritive values of 
all articles of food, methods of preparing them 
so as best to conserve and develop their nutritive 
values, ways of utilizing articles or portions of 
articles which had been generally discarded, and 
methods of using substitutes for the foods which 
had to be saved to send to our allies. 
of this service are already apparent in the general 
use of new articles of food, in more care in the 
preparation of food and greater intelligence in 
combining foods to secure a well-balanced dietary 
without excess use or waste of any article. Investi- 
gations are going forward constantly to test the 
nutritive qualities of articles which up until this 
time have not been used for human food. All 
this work will be available not only during the pe- 
riod of the war, but its benefits will be long con- 
tinued, for our people will in the future know more 
than they have in the past regarding ways and 


means of making the soil produce all of which it 


The results. 
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is capable, and the most effective and economic 
way of utilizing foods when they have been pro- 
duced. 
SOLVING ENGINEERING PROBLEMS. 
The engineer is playing a more important role 
in this war than he has played in any previous 
war in the world’s history. The University imme- 
diately recognized this and its College of Engineer- 
ing has under way investigations relating to funda- 
mental problems connected with the war. The 
College has sent members of its faculty to Europe 
to co-operate with the engineers of our allies in 
constructing railways, building roads and bridges, 
in moving artillery and the like. One member of 
the College, an expert in gas engineering, has 
been released so that he could go to England to 
co-operate with the experts there in developing 
aeroplane and submarine engines. Other mem- 
bers of the faculty have been released for work in 
connection with army and navy boards in differ- 
ent parts of the country. Investigations have been 
made on effective methods of utilizing coal so as 
to secure the utmost energy with the least waste. 
Many of the students in the college are studying 
with direct reference to war service. The Govern- 
ment has expressed the wish that engineering stu- 
dents should continue with their studies and inves- 
tigations until they are especially needed for war 
service. The College of Engineering may be re- 
garded as a department of the Government work- 
ing along lines which promise to yield results of 
greatest service in prosecuting the war. 
SOLVING MEDICAL PROBLEMS. 
At the outbreak of the war the entire faculty of 
the medical school of the University volunteered 
for service. Some of them were accepted for spe- 
cial service in Europe and the others were requested 
to remain at the University and devote themselves 
to investigation and the instruction of students. 
It is well known that the Government has requested 


medical students to continue their studies until 


they should be specially drafted. The medical 


problems arising out of this war are almost over- 
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whelming. The Government desires that as many 
men as possible should be fully trained to cope 
with these problems. A large number of medical 
men have lost their lives in service in Europe and 
the medical school of the University, realizing the 
situation which exists now and which will be aggra- 
vated after the war, is devoting all its energies to 
the task of getting students ready to meet the 
responsibilities which will be thrust upon them. 
Not only is the medical school giving students the 
knowledge which is fundamental in medicine, but 
investigations upon special war problems are being 
carried forward and valuable results have already 
been secured. 
SOLVING INDUSTRIAL PROBLEMS. 
The Government has most urgent need of raw 
materials for war use. The departments of chem- 
istry and geology are co-operating with govern- 
ment agencies in facilitating and improving indus- 
trial enterprises essential to carrying forward war 
work. Ten members of the department of chem- 
istry and many of its advanced students are now 
working with the Government in industrial chem- 
istry. The University has representatives in 
France engaged in research on chemical problems 
relating to the war. There are also representatives 
from the University working with the Gas Defense 
Board and the Munitions Board. In the same way, 
members of the department of Geology, in co- 
operation with the Wisconsin Geological Survey, 
are investigating our mineral resources which are 
of vital importance in the prosecution of the war. 
SOLVING ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 
The nation has never had to face such serious 
economic situations as now confront it. The con- 
trol of food and fuel has precipitated exceedingly 
intricate problems; also the control of relief work 
has presented difficulties requiring expert treat- 
ment. The department of economics is contribut- 
ing to the solution of these problems. It has been 
engaged in a reorganization of the quartermaster’s 
department. Members of the faculty are assisting 


the State Council of Defense in the study and man- 
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agement of economic situations which have to be 
controlled for the efficient conduct of the war. In 
the course in commerce questions pertaining to 
ordnance and quartermaster supplies are being in- 
vestigated. Members of the faculty and students 
in this course have gone into government service 
in fields in which they have been specially trained. 
SOLVING PSYCHOLOGICAL AND EDUCATIONAL 

PROBLEMS. 

In no previous war, so far as we know, has an 
attempt been made to investigate the native abil- 
ities of men in order to determine in what branch 
of the army they can be of greatest service. The 
departments of psychology and education have 
heen devising methods of testing men for particu- 
lar kinds of work. A representative of the depart- 
ment of education is at Syracuse in charge of exam- 
Those 


who have remained in the department are investi- 


inations of candidates for aviation service. 


gating practicable methods of measuring the iritel- 
ligence of men of draft age. They are also co- 
operating in the movement to encourage teachers 
to stay by the schools during the war and not to 
relax in their efforts but rather to make their work 
more effective and to awaken in pupils a sense of 
responsibility to do their best in the present crisis. 
The department is contributing to the development 
of methods of teaching patriotism in all public 
schools. 
SOLVING MANY GENERAL PROBLEMS. 
The department of history in the University 
has assisted the Government in the investigation 
of documentary evidence relating to the causes of 
the war and the acts committed by Germany in 
the conduct of the war which are in violation of 
international law and the moral feelings of hu- 
manity. The language departments, especially the 
departments of French, are assisting the Govern- 
ment in giving instruction to officers and privates 
in the army who are preparing to go to France. 
The department of physical education is rendering 
assistance in the conduct of physical training, 


games and athletics in the training camps. The 
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department of music has furnished leaders for a 
number of bands connected with training camps, 
and members of the faculty are co-operating with 
various organizations in furnishing music for 
meetings concerned with war or relief work of one 
kind or another. 
THE UNIVERSITY AND LA FOLLETTE. 
It is widely known not only throughout Wiscon- 
sin but throughout the nation that La Follette is 
a graduate of the University. His name has been 
prominently associated with it not only as an 
alumnus but also as a counsellor and friend of the 
University. It has not been a painless task for 
the University to take a stand contrary to that 
taken by La Follette during the past year, but it 
has taken this stand, with regret it is true, but yet 


Van Hise, 


in response to a question asked by the president 


firmly and unequivocally. President 
of the executive committee of the Alumni Associa- 
tion, has made it clear that from the moment war 
was declared the University has supported Presi- 
dent Wilson in all his acts and recommendations, 
the President and the faculty, individually and 
collectively, have declared that La Follette’s atti- 
tude toward the Government in obstructing war 
activities is disloval and is dangerous to the wel- 
fare of the country. The University stands square- 
ly and devotedly in support of President Wilson in 
the prosecution of this war to a successful issue. 


THE NEW LAW ON COUNTY TEACHERS’ CER- 
TIFICATES. 


(Printed by request.) 

There is added to the statutes a new 
Section 450e. 1. 
her 1, 1919, every person to obtain any form of a 


Section 1. 


section to read: 


license or certificate to teach in any public school 
in this state shall have completed at least two 
vears of work in a high school having a four-year 
course of study, or the full and fair equivalent of 
such work, and in addition thereto shall have com- 
pleted at least one year of instruction and training 
preparatory to the work of teaching; after Septem- 
ber 1. 1921, every person to obtain any form of a 
license or certificate to teach in any public school 


After Septem- 


{January 


in the state shall have completed a four-year high 
school course of study, or a full and fair equivalent 
thereof, and in addition thereto shall have com- 
pleted at least one year of instruction and training 
preparatory to the work of teaching. Provided 
that none of the restrictions mentioned in the sub- 
section shall apply to any person who has had 
prior to September 1, 1919, at least one year’s ex- 
perience in teaching in a public school, or who 
holds an unexpired license or teacher’s certificate. 
Any person to obtain any form of license to teach 
in any public school in any city or county of the 
state shall meet all other legal requirements for 
teachers’ certificates. Nothing in this sub-section 
shall be construed to limit the powers conferred by 
law upon the state board of examiners, and upon 
the state superintendent in the issuance of state li- 
censes and state certificates, upon the recommenda- 
tion of the state board of examiners or upon the 
state superintendent in the issuance of state li- 
censes and state certificates authorized by law. 

2. The additional year of instruction and train- 
ing beyond high school graduation, or its equiv- 
alent may be obtained at a Wisconsin state normal 
school, a county training school for teachers, a 
Wisconsin high school offering a course legally au- 
thorized for the training of teachers, or in any 
public school in rank above high school offering a 
course for the training of teachers equivalent to 
that offered in the state normal schools of Wis- 
consin. 

3. The one year of additional instruction re- 
quired in this section shall include a review of the 
branches required by law to be taught in the com- 
mon schools of the state, a study of the manual 
of the course of study, school management, and at 
least ten weeks each of observation and practice 
teaching, and such other studies as may be required 
by the state superintendent of public instruction. 

|. Whenever the supply of legally qualified 
teachers in any county has been exhausted, the 
county or city superintendent, with the approval of 
the state superintendent, may issue certificates 
upon examination to as many persons, who do not 
have the foregoing qualifications, as are necessary 
to supply the schools in said county. 

The reputation that gets you a job will not hold 
it for you. On each new job you will have to make 
a new reputation. 
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THE ESSENTIALS OF FOOD CONSERVATION 


Miss Appy L. MARLATT?, 


Director of the Course in Home Economics, University of Wisconsin. 


HEN we talk about the effect of food con- 

servation, we should remember that it is not 
a question for the very poor or the very rich, but 
a question for all of us. Those of us who are 
working one way are doing our bit; those the other 
way are doing their bit. All of us are putting our 
shoulders to the wheel. Conservation is not the 
saving of dollars and cents to the individual; it is 
the saving of food so that it is possible to make 
safe the democracy which we love. Food may cost 
more—it may cost us infinitely more—but what is 
anything worth that we get for nothing? We do 
not appreciate it. We have got to sacrifice. Some- 
one said to me the other day: “Why is it that the 
meatless day was not put on Friday, because the 
people of a certain religious faith always have to 
have fish on Friday, or at least not have meat?” 
And I believe I was right when I said: “Why, that 
would be no sacrifice for them at all. They would 
be doing what they have always done, and if we are 
going to do anything in this work we have got to 
make a sacrifice.” That does not mean that we are 
going to starve. 

The Object of Food Conservation. 


The food administration was established for the 
sake of getting food to our armies, and when I say 
“our” I do not mean only the boys we are sending 
to the front; I mean the entire armies of our allies, 
plus our own men. We must send food to them. 
When I say that the food administration is estab- 
lished with the object of seeing that those people 
get the food that they must have, and that the peo- 
ple in the United States are not sacrificing bevond 
[ think T have 
covered the situation—that it is not a question of 


the point they are able to sacrifice. 
cutting down the cost of living. When the people 
say: “Food has not gone down in price; it has gone 
up,” they have lost sight of the primary essential 
thing that Hoover must do with his food admin- 
istration, which is to eut right straight as a die 
through to the fact that food must be sent abroad. 
Otherwise we are all lost. I think if you could 
hear, as | have heard, some of the men talk about 
what they saw in Europe, you would realize that 
the question of the cost of food is not the question 


at all. 
staple articles that occupy small space in ship- 


It is the saving or conservation of certain 


ment and that are very high in nutritive value, so 
that the allies can get what they need. You know 
that one of the big problems today is to get our 
Secretary Redfield in talking to a 
group who were complaining about the lack of tin 


ships through. 


cans said, “You must remember that to get tin 
cans takes three ships on two oceans, and we 
havn’t got them.” The whole subject of transpor- 
tation lies back of this matter and the price fixing, 
It may 


I believe, is an incidental. It may work. 


not work. 


A Knowledge of Food Values Essential. 


The thing that is to come home to us all is that 
the despised study of food values is the thing that 
We have got to know the food 
values and how to exchange them. Wheat, as 
most of us know it in the form of flour and its 
other products, we use mainly for the starch that 
is in it. We use it mainly for the heat that it 
The very poor must use it also for its 


is going to save us. 


gives out. 
value in building tissue, but we eat enough other 
things to answer that purpose. Those of us who 
can well afford to buy other material should reduce 
much more liberally than we are asked to do on 
bread, so that those who cannot afford to buy the 
other things can still buy the bread, which even at 
the prices today is the cheapest food for the very 
poor. Try to build up a balanced ration on a 
find that the 


must be inereased 


very small amount and you will 


bread side or the cereal side 


enormously. We are facing the issue with the 
very poor that the cereal they know best is wheat 
in the form of bread. Often they do not know 
how to make it, because they represent the Euro- 
pean immigrant who has for long years bought the 
bread from the village baker. Bread is not made in 
the European homes. They do not know how to 
make it. We can’t say to them: “Why don’t you 
use corn meal,” as came in letter after letter, “Why 
doesn’t Europe use our corn meal and let us use 
the wheat?” They can’t do it. We have been 
foolish or wise, whichever way you wish to put it, 


in the use of hot breads, and the result is that 
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every home is a bakeshop, but in Europe that is 
not true. The bread is baked in the village bakery 
and you can’t send out the corn bread from the 
bakery and have it come to you in the condition 
in which we like it in this country. We tried once 
many years ago to push corn meal in England, and 
failed. They are using corn meal in England now, 
but it is in the nature of an exchange. They are 
using it to the extent of 25 per cent in their war 
breads. 

The Food Administration in the series of ten 
lessons on food conservation, which any of you 
can secure by writing to the Food Administration 
in Washington, has given a series of breads which 
they call “liberty breads” or “war breads.” These 
lessons indicate that if we substitute even 25 per 
cent of some other cereal for the wheat we will 
have answered all that the food administration 
asks us to do, because in the saving of wheat we are 
asked to save one-fourth of what we ordinarily 
use. Out of our abundance we are asked to give 
one-fourth of our supply to help meet the condi- 
tions in Europe. Even under these circumstances 
they will have to substitute 40 per cent of other 
grains for the wheat in their bread, and that is a 
pretty high percentage. They are using rye and 
barley and oats and corn meal in their breads. We 
can use our white bread as long as we want to, 
providing we cut down the amount of bread that 
we eat. 

One of the rules that has been given to us 1s not 
to serve the bread and butter until the other food 
is put on the table. The psychology is as clear as 
can be. You sit down to the table and reach out 
for the bread and crackers, or whatever it may be, 
with the butter, to eat until the rest of the food 
comes in. It is just a habit. We need to remem- 
ber that we could use some other food just as well 
as bread, and from the standpoint of scientific re- 
search on nutrition we would be better off. The 
excessive use of bread always means a lowered 
nutrition. Even the very poor, where they have 
to use it, if they do not supplement it with milk 
and butter or some other foods like meat or eggs, 
suffer in health. It is not a punishment to go 
without it. It is, as Mr. Hoover says, a duty. It 
is not a hardship. 
will only use it properly, but through long habit 
men, I think even more than women, have come 
to the point where they feel that they have not 


We have an abundance if we 


{January 


dined unless they have had bread and butter and 
meat and potatoes. If we could only change the 
habits of people this problem would be solved 
at once. But even with our wheatless and meat- 
less day, started at the request of Mr. Hoover, we 
find that the people that we expected to respond 
least are the ones that responded most to it, and 
the men who could well afford never to touch bread 
again are the ones that complain because they 
can’t get their toast. It is an amusing illustra- 
tion of how we are wedded to our habits. 
Save the Meat. 

When we come to meats I think we must realize 
that if there had never been a food administration 
or a war we would be just as badly off as we are 
today. The meat supply of the country is not 
keeping pace with the increase in population. We 
have, I think, about 7,000,000 more cattle than 
we had in 1890, and we have 38,000,000 more peo- 
ple. We haven’t the supply. Worse yet, with our 
lack of understanding of the situation we have 
foreed many of our dairymen to sell their dairy 
herds, because we will not pay a price for milk 
that will make it possible for them to go on—be- 
cause of the high cost of feed. We have insisted 
that one of the things that should be done is to 
erind the wheat 95 or 100 per cent, little thinking 
that that means a waste of 28 per cent for cattle 
feed. The cattle can digest that 28 per cent. We 
have not been able to do it, as yet. 

If we save one-seventh of our usual orders of 
meat we will have met the situation in this coun- 
try. That doesn’t mean very much. It means 
just about, for those of us who have been in the 
habit of using meat freely, an ounce a day. That 
means about three bites, and when you put it in the 
form of three bites it doesn’t sound like a sacri- 
fice. But we must remember that there have been 
and are enormous groups of our people who never 
get meat, or perhaps not more than once a week 
or once a month. Those of us who are using meat 
liberally have got to save more than one ounce. 
The data that comes out in the daily papers is 
usually ealeulated in this way—the total amount 
of meat used in this country divided by the total 
number of people will give an average of so much 
for each individual. Therefore, those of us who 
are using meat liberally will have to save more 
We have to do more than 
The 


than one ounce a day. 
our bit. Many have never had that much. 
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same is true of wheat. You take the entire amount 
of wheat used in this country and divide it by the 
number of people and you get an average of some- 
where around four or five pounds per individual. 
We are asked to save a pound. We can’t do it that 
way. We have got to save at least one-fourth of 
our wheat supply, and if we can find out from our 
order list how much flour we have been in the 
habit of ordering each week, and order one-fourth 
The 
family doesn’t miss what it doesn’t know anything 
But if you say: “You can’t have that slice ; 
it looks like a 


less, we have solved it in the easiest way. 


about. 
you have got to save that slice,” 
pretty precious slice. If we are going to save 
wheat we had better not put too much bread on 
the table. 


have got to meet their situation by the easiest 


The women of the country, I believe, 


method, which is to eliminate temptation. In other 
words reduce from the standpoint of the order list. 

We can 
have or- 


We can say the same thing of the meat. 
meat than we 


order one-seventh less 
dinarily ordered, and by meat I mean beef, veal, 
If we order 
If we 


can reduce it still more, where we have been lib- 


mutton, lamb and pork, in all forms. 
one-seventh less we have done our share. 


eral meat users, then we have helped out still more 
and it is our duty to help all we can. One meat- 


less day a week! One wheatless day a week! Why 


put it all on one day for meat, all one day for: 


wheat? I have tried to reason it out and I believe 
that Mr. Hoover is right. I thought for a while 
that he was wrong; that it would be good deal 
better to have one wheatless meal a day and one 
meatless meal a day; but if we can get the thing 
to looking big enough to make us feel that we are 
making a sacrifice, and all of us are making the 
sacrifice on one day, the immense importance of 
that fact, is going to pull the slacker into line. It 
is mass action that is going to tell. If each one of 
us looks out for one person the thing is done. And 
that is the psychological part of it—if each one of 
us can feel that there is nothing else on earth we 
can do that is more important, the food for export 
will be provided. 
Awful Conditions in Foreign Countries. 

I wish I could convey to you some of the feel- 
ings of the people who were closest to this problem. 
We out here in Wisconsin feel it a little, but those 
who have traveled through Germany and seen the 
prison camps, those who have traveled through 
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3elzium and France and Poland, will give you an 
impression that will make you feel that nothing 
you can ever sacrifice will compensate for what the 
women and men of those countries have suffered. 
Mr. Wolcott once in speaking said that they trav- 
eled with a German escort, miles and miles and 
miles through Poland, and on either side were the 
little cradles of dead babies that had had to be 
abandoned. There wasn’t any food for them. And 
the sight of the dead bodies on either side, where 
Those people 
are starving, and we can not send anything to 
them. A number of Poles urged Mr. Wolcott not 
to try to send food in, because they said the Poles 
In northern France and all 


the vultures had picked the bones! 


would never get it. 
through Belgium the women have borne the bur- 
den and the women of this country will have to 
put their shoulders to the wheel and help bear the 
burden. It is up to us. We have got to do 
our part in such a way that the men will not know 
that they are not getting the food which they have 
always got. That is the easiest way. It can be 
done easily if we know our food problem. I was 
very much interested in a statement made to me 
by Dr. Taylor, who made his studies in Germany 
and also in France and Belgium on the food con- 


ditions. He made the statement that the thing 
that saved Germany was the home economics 


trained women who came to the rescue and started 
the intensive saving of food in their public service 
kitchens. I think it is largely due to his observa- 
tions that the food administration called in some 
home economics trained women to help learn tie 
inessage to take back to the people in the field. 


Fats Are Vital. 


On the subject of fats Mr. Taylor made the 
point so clear that every time I take a piece of 
butter I save half of it. The whole problem of the 
use of butter is bound up in one of the fu.da- 
facts in nutrition—the stimulation of 
While I had known that butter has in it 
that certain something that we call fat soluble 
substance that stimulates the growth of the young, 
[I did not realize that its being withheld from the 
soldiers at the front prevented them from recover- 
ing from wounds; that without it they could not 
recover ; that with it they recover quickly. There- 
fore it is absolutely fundamental for the armies to 
have their supply of butter. That was one of the 
great and fundamental reasons for putting into 


mental 
growth. 
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the first food request that went out, that no butter 
be used in cooking. The letters that came into the 
Food Administration were some ‘of them pathetic, 
some amusing and some of them—worse; no ap- 
preciation of what was really the basis for the re- 
quest. One of the things we had to do was to write 
publicity material to indicate why the butter prob- 
Jem was not an attempt to attack the dairy int2r- 
ests, but was an attempt to save the butter supply 
of this country for the sake of those who must go 
to the front; that the milk supply that goes to our 
men at the front in the form of condensed milk 
must contain the fat, because they need it. Un- 
fortunately our efforts were misunderstood.  ‘l'o 
a great many people they meant: Don’t use milk. 
A new card was sent which stated the situation 
this way: Use all the milk, but use it wisely. In 
the making of butter much of the skimmed milk 
was thrown away, so articles were sent out urging 
the use of cottage cheese; but even in the campaign 
for cottage cheese, the whey lost, and that contains 
much of the mineral matter that is needed for the 
body ; so the plea went out to the housewives: Use 
all the milk—skim milk, butter milk, whey; throw 
none away ; do not use butter in cooking ; use butter 
freely on the table, because the young need it; 
they must have the whole milk. You can realize 
what all this means when I say that about one-third 
of a quart represents the supply of milk to the in- 
dividual in this country, and our dairy herds are 
getting smaller in spite of all the efforts that can 
be made, and it will be years before they come 
back into their own. No matter if we do culti- 
vate the herds so that the milk from the individual 
cow will be large in amount, we are still facing 
an extraordinary demand on our milk supply. 
Realizing that the food for the animals is going 
up in price we must come to the point where we are 
willing to pay more for milk or we must make the 
whole milk supply a municipal matter, just as 
we have our water supply. We must have milk 
for the growing children. We 
handle this situation through voluntary efforts, 
but it has got to be through an understanding of 


may be able to 


the situation. 
The Sugar Supply in Danger. 

When it comes to the sugar situation, I think 
the statement has been made that there is plenty 
of sugar in this country for all of us. I was told 
while in New York this summer that one of the 
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great sugar organizations had agreed to spend 
$100,000 fighting a statement made on the first 
card which said: I think we do 
not realize that the allies must depend on Cuban 
sugar for their supply. Practically none is coming 
They are going to take 


Save the sugar. 


from Erance or Germany. 
two million tons from Cuba, and that is one of 
our sources of supply. Whether we have planted 
enough beets in this country to help us out is a 
question, but certainly we can do one think asked, 
and that is to reduce our use of sugar one-fourth. 
If the supply is short we can afford to do that. 
If the supply is not short it will not hurt us at 
all to do without. We can cut down our use of 
candy and cake and especially eliminating the 
frosting on cakes. It isn’t hard to do. It makes 
life of a cook a little bit easier. It means greater 
simplicity in our work. If we must have sugar 
we may take it in the form of sweet fruits, and 
let the sugar be saved. 
Transportation a Serious Problem. 

As far as the use of perishables is concerned, I 
think it is bound up with the whole subject of 
transportation. You know and I know that the 
number of passenger trains has been reduced so 
as to give more of the time to cartage of freight, 
but do we realize that we are also moving soldiers 
and we are moving that food which must be used 
to feed the soldiers? We cannot expect to depend 
on the far distant ports for our food supply. Some 
of the men working with Hoover are representing 
the California Fruit Growers’ Association ; each one 
is making some concessions, so we can take care of 
the demand for perishables, things that can’t be 
kept over, and purchase less of canned goods, we are 
doing our bit. It was a matter of great interest 
to me to see the quantity of letters that came in 
asking: “Is there not some way by which we can 
sell our canned goods to the army?” In talking 
to the war department [ came across a situation 
had not dreamed. They didn’t dare 
to take uninspected material. They had to have 
material guaranteed to be perfect or as nearly per- 
fect as possible; they did not dare to take any 
risk on food sent in from sources they could not 
inspect. We had to write back and say: “Use your 
supplies in your own village or town.” We couldn’t 
tell them why their goods could not be accepted. 
They will never understand why the government 
did not stand ready to accept this free-will offering. 
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Certainly the men in the army are being fed 
liberally. One protest that came in was answered 
by the Assistant Secretary of War. He said: “I 
know that we are feeding the boys an extremely 
liberal diet. It is a wasteful one. But if we didn’t 
they would report back to their own people that 
they were not being fed enough and the situation 
would be infinitely worse than it is.” A suggestion 
was made by some little woman down in ‘Texas who 
had watched the army camps, that they buy pigs 
and feed the garbage to the pigs, and | think that 
suggestions has in some cases been carried out. 
None of the garbage need be wasted. ‘The depart- 
ment of agriculture started a slogan on the garbage 
pail. A protest came in from all over the country, 
from the women, that they did not waste; that 
there was no waste because they couldn’t afford to 
waste anything. 
Food is to Win the War. 

In conclusion, let me say, we have got to cut 
through the point of saving certain staple articles. 
“One fourth the sugar, 

One fourth the wheat 
One sixth the fat; 
One seventh the meat, 


is a little rhyme that a few of us ground out one 
day when we were thinking what message could 
be given to the children in their school work. It 
is an easy way to remember the things we have to 
have by exchanging other foods of equal value for 
them. 

I think we need to look at it as a game as well 
as a duty to see how easily it may be worked out. 

The time 
tion will be 
that what we have done amounts to an enormous 
amount. When we multiply the little we can each 
save daily by 100,000,000, it is going to amount to 
There is food enough if we use it 
wisely. The great trouble is transportation. What 


is coming when the food administra- 
able to publish data which will show 


a great sum. 


we need to do day after day is to keep in mind a 
few simple rules: Use wheat less. Use less of meat. 
Save animal fats; especially those which contain 
the products that stimulate growth. Save sugar 
to the extent that it is needed by the allies. I think 
it was one of our own state council who said that 
“biscuits, not bullets, will win the war.” It is 
going to be a question, I think, very largely this 
winter of those four food supplies being saved. It 
is not munitions—it is food that is going to win 
the war. 
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AN ANSWER ON CONTRACT BREAKING. 

Mauston, Wis., Jan. 7, 1918. 
Dear Editor: In the December, 1917, number 
of the Journal of Education you have an editorial 
on “Prying Teachers Loose,” and in this editorial 


you seem to encourage this idea and favor it as 


expedient. 
As a matter of fact some educational institu- 
tions seem to have encouraged for some years in 


teachers a disregard for contract and for personal 
obligation. 

Those under whose care is placed the training of 
our young people, and who therefore are building 
the foundations of our future society, ought to be 
exemplary in their dealings as far as possible. If 





a disregard for one’s word, for personal obligation, 
and for contract makes for society uplift and bet- 
terment then it is plainly the bounden duty of edu- 
cational papers and educational institutions to pro- 
mote this cause. If on the other hand considering 
one’s word sacred and one’s obligations inviolable is 
a noble standard and more conducive to the general 
welfare and uplift of our civil, religious, and na- 
tional life then school boards and school teachers 
ought to be encouraged to set and maintain the 
example. It is not a question of temporary ex- 
pedience, but one that underlies the future re- 
liability of our people. 
Yours truly, 
Gro. S. Gruss. 


NOT LIKE MOTHER MADE. 

Johnny and his mother were dining with a 
friend. The first course was chicken soup with 
macaroni in it. The hostess watched Johnny as he 
sat quietly gazing into his plate. Finally she asked, 
“Why don’t you eat your soup, Johnny ?” 

“T don’t care for it, please, ma’am.” 

“But your mamma said you like chicken soup.” 

“T do like mamma’s chicken soup, but she don’t 
put the windpipes in.” 


ORDER DIPLOMAS AND SEALS PROMPTLY. 


Superintendents are urged by the state reading 
circle board to get their orders in for young peo- 
ple’s and teachers’ diplomas and seals at the earliest 
possible date. The publishers desire to keep on 
hand ready for immediate delivery a full stock, but 
this is sometimes impossible as the demand can 
not be anticipated. Ask for special order blank 
for seals before sending in your requests. 
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SOME REASONS FOR THE STUDY OF TREES IN NATURE-STUDY 
IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 


Frep T. ULirtcn, Platteville Normal School. 


_* NATURE-STUDY is to attain its object 
in the elementary schools, it should have as 
one of its aims the development of the attitude of 
open-mindedness. The tendency to suspend judg- 
ment until the solutions to problems, or the an- 
swers to questions, are in harmony with experiences 
should be one of the inevitable results. On the 
other hand, the stamp of approval should be ac- 
corded without reservation, to all generalizations 
and conclusions evolved through reason from re- 
liable data. It is in this spirit that the reader is 
invited to a consideration of some reasons for the 
study of trees in nature-study. 

It is inadvisable to devote much space to a dis- 
cussion of the proposition, why study trees in na- 
ture-study in the elementary schools, rather than 
in botany in the high schools. In fact, all of the 
reasons in this article for the study of trees hold 
true practically as well for the high as for the ele- 
mentary schools. However, since available sta- 
tistics show that only about one-fourth of the pu- 
pils who enter the first grade of our elementary 
schools pursue any studies in the high schools, it 
follows that if the great mass of our American 
children shall receive the benefits from this type 
of instruction, the study of trees must be pre- 
sented in nature-study in the elementary schools. 

The trees in mind in this discussion are those of 
the immediate surroundings, the shade trees that 
line the streets and public highways, the trees in 
the village and city parks and those on the private 
and public grounds, rather than those in the ex- 
tensive forests, more or less remote, from the cen- 
ters of instruction. Notwithstanding this state- 
ment, one of the chief reasons for the study of 
local trees is to interest our boys and girls, the 
future citizens, in the forested areas of our coun- 
try. In other words, the study of local trees 
should lay the basis for an appreciation of the 
dependence of human welfare, in no small measure, 
upon the proper management and extension of 
forests. 

The Practical Value of Trees. 

If students in their nature-study lessons, for 
instance, learn that the hickory tree along the pub- 
lic highway not only produces nuts for enjoyment 


about the family hearth on cold winter evenings 
but also possesses a wood with strength, toughness, 
resiliency and shocking qualities that is second to 
none for handles of axes, hammers, maddocks, and 
other hand tools; and for parts of vehicles of con- 
veyance, such as axles of wagons, spokes and rims 
of wheels, ete.; that the wood of the aspen, down 
by the brook, whose leaves tremble with slightest 
atmospheric disturbance, is utilized for fuel, and 
the manufacture of charcoal, paper pulp, excelsior, 
ete.; that the hard maple, in the front yard, in 
addition to its value for shade, is in great demand 
for its lumber in the cabinet industry and for 
ornamental and serviceable floors in dwellings; 
that the catalpa, in the woodlet, with its conspic- 
uous flowers, unique fruits, and winged seeds is 
grown extensively for railroad ties; the students 
will accumulate funds of experiences and associa- 
tions, without which, the idea of the importance 
of the lumber from the forests would be more or 
less vague. 

Similarly, if the students in nature-study make 
observations for the injury to local trees by the 
wind, ice, snow, extreme heat or cold, excessive 
drought or moisture, insects, and fungi; of the 
formation of humus by the decomposition of the 
fallen leaves; and of the soil binding qualites of 
the extensive root systems; they receive the best 
possible preparation for intelligent co-operation 
with local state and national organizations for the 
preservation of our forests, by checking the agen- 
cies operative in forest destruction. Through this 
type of instruction, as a part of the study of local 
trees, the articles in the daily papers, in the bul- 
letins issued by the conservation commissions and 
other publications on the importance of forests in 
the prevention of destructive erosion and floods, 
and in the establishment of permanent irrigation 
projects in certain localities, become meaningful. 
Likewise, the discussions of forestry benefits in the 
classroom or from the public forum will not fall on 
barren soil. 

Another economic motive for the study of trees 
about us is the value of trees in the maintenance 
of the health of the community. It is common ex- 
perience, after work in the open under the hot 
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rays of the sun, to receive new vigor and energy 
from rest in the cooling shade of some tree or 
trees. It has been estimated that the annual loss 
in the United States 
medical attendance and loss of wages amounts to 
nearly $1,000,000,000, about two times the total 
expenditure for public education in this country. 
Without trees, the most conspicuous portion of the 
vegetation, at least, in the villages and smaller 
cities, there is reason to believe the loss from ill- 
If it is ac- 


from unnecessary illness, 


health might be greater than it is. 
cepted without question, that the physical well- 
being of the people of a community is improved 
through the shade of trees, a study of one of the 
life processes of trees may suggest some other re- 
lation of trees to public health. As all students of 
plants know, the chlorophyll in the leaves and 
other green parts of the trees “conjures with the 
sunbeams” in the union of the water from the soil, 
and the carbon dioxide from the air, into some 
form of carbohydrate. 
element absolutely essential for the sustenance of 


In this process oxygen, an 


life in either plant or animal, is set free into the 
air. An attempt at a mathematical statement of 
the amount of benefit in terms of health, from the 
introduction of oxygen into the air by the green 
cells of trees would be foolhardy, because as yet 
no method for computation has been devised. As 
a cumulative factor in all past time, it may be of 
the utmost significance. It is worth while, to say 
the least, to see the possible importance. 

Other economic values of local trees will be men- 
tioned and not fully discussed. Without trees in 
the community, a scarcity of birds would follow 
for the want of food and nesting places. 
might experience a deficiency in nectar for honey. 
The squirrels would leave for the forests for homes 
and food. birds, the 
bees, and the squirrels from our villages and small 
cities would deprive these places of much charm, 


The bees 


The absence of some of the 


richness, sweetness, and enjoyment. 
Many Reasons for Study of Trees. 


Besides these material reasons, a true lover of 
trees will see other reasons for the study of local 
trees. Some of the finest ethical lessons can come 
from trees. Not until 
establishes an intimate acquaintance with a tree or 


meditation on a person 
trees will inspirations arouse responses from the 
inner man. Permit an illustration to show the 
thing in mind. Many a tree in the temperate lati- 
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tudes is injured, in a greater or less degree, by the 
severity of winter weather. Many a bud of a sum- 
mer’s growth is nipped by the winter’s freezes, and 
without Also and 
branch is broken by the weight of the snow and 


sleet on them, and by the the 


dies notice. many a spray 


force of winter 
storms. In spite of the rebuffs of winter weather, 
with the advent of higher temperature, and the 
relatively warm rains of the spring, a change be- 
gins in the tree. The new green from the unfolding 
buds transforms the austerity of the tree. The 
At times, all 
But 


under the 


application to human life is easy. 
forces seem to weigh down the soul of man. 
the lesson from the tree teaches that 
spell of the soft rays of the sun and the gentle 
rain, namely, the kindness and appreciation of 
friends, the sorrows and disappointments should 
be forgotten, and the new green, that is, the good 
cheer of the soul, should have its way. Such may 
be the ethical the 
heart strings are set into vibration by God’s crea- 


instruction of person whose 
tions, the noble trees. The individuality and sacred- 
ness of the souls of men suggest the inadvisability 
of numerous specific prescriptions for ethical re- 
sponses from reflections on trees. The record of 
another fancy can be justified only on the basis of 
illustrative value. 
the sturdy trunk of the hard maple in the winter 


The bare spray, branches, and 


may suggest power or possibility; the unfolding of 
the leaves and flowers from the buds in the spring 
may intimate activity; and the development of the 
fruit from the flowers in the summer may teach 
productivity. After the maturity of the fruit, in 
the autumn, the cycle of the year’s period of vegeta- 
After this a 
period of rest ensues, a time for the gathering of 
What is the 
ethical lesson for application to human life? Sue- 


tion and reproduction is complete. 
strength for the new issues of life. 


cess in life may be insured by the acceptance in 
good faith of a program of life with the elements of 
power or possibility, activity, productivity and 
A matter of fact 
It is not 
The answer is, “Correct, but it is good 


leisure, as cardinal principles. 
scientist may say, “This is not science. 
botany.” 
nature-study.” 

A common reason for nature-study instruction 
in the grades is to develop the aesthetic sense in 
boys and girls. It is only too true, that quite fre- 
quently the sense of the beautiful is starved and 
atrophied in those who live in the midst of na- 
ture’s art. It is not fiction but fact to say that 
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many times the beautiful sunset is not an inspira- 
tion to the highest impulses of the farmer boy and 
girl, but suggests a task, namely, “milking time.” 
Although the ethical aesthetic re- 


sponses from the study of trees are largely inci- 


lessons and 
dental, an awakening of the sense of the beautiful 
may come from an appreciation of art in trees. A 
just valuation of the practical value of beauty in 
every day affairs, is one of the needs of the present 
age. An illustration of the influence of beauty in 
the every day tasks of folks, may be helpful to 
understand just how beauty assists in the develop- 
The 
city of Paris is famous for its numerous artisans, 
A natural query is, 
An at- 
tempt to offer an explanation on economic grounds 
The city is not situated in 


ment of a race of efficient and cultured folks. 
that is, its skilled workmen. 
how did Paris develop this reputation ? 


proves unsatisfactory. 
the center of a great supply of raw material or in a 
good harbor. The city is located some distance up 
What, then, is the explanation of 
the large number of skilled workmen in Paris? 


the Seine river. 


An investigation shows that the city is noted for 
its beautiful architectural buildings for business 
and residence. The city is also noted for its art 
galleries. These are thrown open to the public on 
Sunday afternoons, and are visited at these times 
by hundreds of people, among them a large num- 
ber of industrial workers of the city. Is it vision- 
ary to believe that the architectural buildings, and 
the master paintings and statuary of the art gal- 
leries exert a stimulating and uplifting influence 
on those who Is it illogical to 
infer, that the industrial workers of Paris, as they 


look on them ? 
hehold and meditate on some master piece of art, 
conclude that 
markable when his heart and soul are in his work? 
Is it unscientific to consent to the notion that this 
stimulus from the beautiful and masterful asserts 
If the 
answers to these questions are in the negative, the 
conclusion that the beauty of Paris is a funda- 


the achievements of man are re- 


itself in the daily tasks of these workmen ? 


mental cause for its large number of artisans is 
warranted. In many of the rural communities, 
hamlets, and small cities of any country it is not 
possible, for financial and other reasons, to fur- 
nish the sense of the beautiful 


through architectural buildings and art institutes. 


a stimulation of 


However, any intimations of despair vanish with a 
realization that the best in the inhabitants in these 
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places may be touched by nature, God’s handi- 
work, among which not the least in attractiveness 
are the trees. Our nature poets have caught the 
spirit of the open country. The task that remains 
is to make this uplift universal, the enjoyment and 
inspiration of the common folk. If this aesthetic 
appreciation and subsequent influence is to be 
shared by the masses, the stimulation in this direc- 
tion can not be deferred to the middle of life or 
old age, the twilight and eve of existence, but must 
have its beginning in youth, the morn of life. This 
statement rests on psychological grounds, and is a 
most direct argument for the study of trees in 
nature-study. Youth is the period of mental 
plasticity, the opportune time for the formation of 
attitudes. Wordsworth must have had this truth 
in mind when he wrote: , 
“My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky: 

So was it when my life began ; 

So is it now I am a man; 

So be it when I shall grow old, 

Or let me die! 

The Child is Father of the Man; 

And I could wish my days to be 

sound each to each by natural piety.” 


Strengthening the Religious Faith. 


Not only may a study of trees give valuable 
economic instruction, excellent ethical lessons, and 
aesthetic inspiration; but also a strengthening in 
religious faith. The religious faith in mind does 
not rest on the pantheist’s conception of unity with 
nature, but on the soul’s endeavor of harmony with 
its Maker, through the exercise of the powers of 
mind. One of the difficulties in much religious 
thinking is a reluctance to accord the same fair- 
ness in thought on spiritual matters that is granted 
in reasoning about material things. A reflection 
on some of the life processes in trees and their 
explanations, may aid in the development of a sane 
perspective. Scientists, fon instance, have dis- 
covered that the food materials essential for the 
life of the tree are absorbed in part from the soil, 
principally by the root hairs, the finest divisions 
of the root system of the plant. The force which 
operates in the intake of materials is osmosis. 
Various explanations are offered to explain this 
phenomenon, but many of the details in the dif- 
ferent. explanations are conflicting. Very few 
scientists are willing to accept any of the ex- 
planations of osmosis without reservation. There- 
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fore, osmosis is a riddle similar to the problem of 
eternal life. In a like manner, other life processes 
in trees suggest mystery, a challenge for further 
thought and investigation. Can we account for the 
rise of sap in trees? Again, the theories are mani- 
fold. Not one of these theories make the objections 
for its rejection unreasonable. The manufacture 
of the carbohydrates in the green tissues of trees 
under the influence of light with the present status 
of knowledge defies full understanding. If the 
facts of this process were clearly and definitely 
known the chemist in his laboratory could combine 
water and carbon dioxide into any form of carbo- 
hydrate, and thus deprive the disproportion of in- 
crease in food supply to population of much of its 
alarming features. Through observations under 
the microscope, the steps in fertilization, the hap- 
penings after the pollen grain from the anther has 
fallen on the stigma of the carpel, have been ob- 
served, but still the nature of fertilization is a 
A full comprehension of other processes 
in a tree is just as unattainable as in the instances 
that have been cited. A student who appreciates 
the difficulties in the analyses of the life processes 
of a tree, has excellent preparation for a similar 


miracle. 


attitude in his religious problems. Will it not 
teach him to feel that it is not sufficient cause to 
throw aside a tenet of religious faith simply be- 
eause the human mind with the present light can 
not fathom the same? This discussion does not 
imply that the student should not seek for a full 


interpretation of phenomena. Indeed, it should 


lead to the thought, that some day, especially with . 


the present growth of scientific knowledge, not 
only will come a better understanding of the life 
processes in a tree, but a discovery of the meaning 
of the principle of life itself. Such an attitude is 


.essential for the production of a race of men and 


women with hopeful and optimistic hearts and 

minds, instead of those with remorseful and fa- 

talistic conceptions. 

The Long Life of the Tree Makes it an Especially 
Valuable Teacher. 

Undoubtedly the query has come to the reader, 
why not get these ethical, aesthetic, and religious 
values from the other forms of animate life, the 
flowers in the garden, the grass of the lawn, the 
crops in the field, the birds in the air, the sheep 
in the fold, the beasts of the forests, or the fishes 
in the stream? Without question, all or any one 


of these can impart these inspirations, but the 
longevity of trees, their abundance, their con- 
spicuousness, their changeableness, and their util- 
ity and comfort fit them particularly for the pro- 
duction of these responses. A further reason is the 
special need at the present time for interest in 
trees. 

It is a matter of regret to note the attitude of 
neglect and indifference toward the local trees, that 
as has been suggested, might mean so much in the 
development of an abundant life. The develop- 
ment of boys and girls amidst the trees in itself 
may not produce a transformation in interest. 
Charles Dudley Warner, the nature student, said 
that he never appreciated the beauty of the waters 
of the Potomac river until he beheld the slimy 
bottom of the stream, after a disappearance of the 
water, with the ebb of the tide. 
foolish enough to advise the destruction of our 


No one would be 


trees in order to give a realization of their worth. 
A better alternative is the positive method of in- 
struction in the value of trees. After this instrue- 
tion has been presented in the nature-study courses 
in the schools in this country, let us hope an 
aroused public will put a stop to the tree butchery 
by electric light and telephone companies that suf- 
fer no compunction of conscience when they de- 
stroy the symmetry of trees, and induce rot by the 
mutilations, all for the purpose of open spaces for 
the stringing of wires. It is also hoped that this 
instruction will lead to the selection of trained 
men, whose function is the care of the trees of the 
community. The more or less isolated instances of 
rural and urban communities with ordinances for 
the planting, care, and protection of trees will 
cease to be isolated and unusual instances, but will 
be commonplace. 

No attempt has been made to give an exhaustive 
treatise on reasons for the study of trees in nature- 
study in the elementary schools. The plan has 
been to select here a thought and there an illustra- 
tion, to show the worthwhileness of this type of 
instruction for the boys and girls during the most 
impressionable period of life. 


A PERMANENT SYSTEM OF SCHOOL RECORDS. 
_ We have recently perfected a system of card 
index records for schools and contracted for the 
manufacture of an elastic filing cabinet of superior 
quality to contain them. They should be installed 
in every system of schools. Write for descriptive 
circular and samples. The Parker Educational Co., 
Madison, Wis. 
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AFTER SCHOOL 


BEING THE REFLECTIONS OF A SCHOOL 
TEACHER. 

A recent educational book on supervised study 
devotes a chapter to the teaching of English—all 
writers on education seem to be authorities on the 
teaching if not the use of the mother tongue. “We 
have heard,” says the author, “teachers in the halls 
of school buildings say J?’s me and She don’t.” 
Scandalous, isn’t it? On the same page this au- 
thority uses the phrase consensus of opinion, and 
other verbal atrocities are to be found between the 
covers of the book. Consensus is a word of definite 


meaning—a collective judgment. Consensus of 


opinion is a redundant expression, and as such is, 


clearly illogical. Neither has it the sanction of 
usage. Consensus is a formal word, a learned 
word, a word to be used carefully since it assumes 
that the user is reporting the judgment of a group 
of persons. On the other hand a teacher saying 
It’s me when answering a telephone call, or when 
talking informally is not guilty of an error of 
thought, and she is doing what a majority of in- 
telligent persons would do in a similar situation. 
She has the sanction of custom if not that of the 
erammarian, although there is considerable au- 
thority for its use. That, however, is a matter to 
be left to the authorities. 

A teacher of English literature was working with 
her class on Spenser’s Prothalamion and had 
reached the line: “Of fowls so lovely, that they 
sure did deem them heavenly born.” Pointing out 
Spenser’s use of sure she said, “You must not use 
this just because Spenser did. An author’s use of 
a .word does not necessarily justify its use by 
A little farther in the poem a_ pupil 
pointed out the line: 

“So fresh they seemed as day,” and questioned 
A text-book on rhetoric had 


me 
others.” 


the use of so and as. 
said that except in negative statements the com- 
bination so-as was not good English. The teacher, 
forgetting her previous comment, said “That is a 
far-fetched distinction. It is used by many good 
authors. In fact Spenser uses so-as and 4s-as 
interchangeably.” That is, I suppose, one may 
accept usage if it agrees with his ideas of what the 
language ought to be, but may also reject that 
which he disapproves in spite of the sanction of 
usage. 

The fact is our teaching of English is mightily 
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hampered by this confusion of standards. The 
writer considers a colloquial expression as always 
bad, although he is careless enough in his use of 
words; the teacher considers Spenser no competent 
guide in one case, but she uses him as evidence in 
another. Here surely is counsel darkened. 

As a matter of fact we have at least four speech 
levels, with a consequent variation in word choice, 
word order, and tone. Most of us never rise to the 
poetical level of Milton, Shakespeare, or Poe, nor 
do we frequently fall to the vulgarity of the bar- 
room vagabond. 


formal and bookish speech to that of the familiar 
and colloquial. Our grammars, rhetorics, and 


We do shift constantly from a 


composition hand-books are always written from 
the literary point of view, and through their in- 
fluence teachers and writers are constantly trying 
to force the principles of this formal written Eng- 
lish upon defenseless youth and resisting age. 
They would have us be formal, literary, precise in 
all of our speech as well as in our writing. We 
really should have two grammars, one for each 
speech level. It is absurd to attempt to drill into 
pupils those forms which are appropriate enough 
for the occasions that demand them as though they 
were always to be used. There is plenty to do in 
establishing habits of correctness where there is no 
dispute. 

We say glibly enough that English is a live lan- 
guage, a changing language, a growing language, 
but we find it hard enough to recognize changes 
that have taken place. Slang, for instance, is often 
language in the making, a sort of verbal proto- 
plasm, but how difficult it is to receive it into the 
society of our aristocratic words! We blush, apolo- 
gize, use it when it is expressive, and then solemnly 
set up standards for our pupils which forbid its use. 
No wonder that persons who would appear to be 
“cultured” worship at the shrine of those who can 
teach them the mysteries of “correct English.” And 
it is no wonder that healthy boys go through Eng- 
lish classes, listen to the distinctions between 
teedle-de-de and tweedle-de-dum, parrot formali- 
ties, and schoolmastering distinctions only to 
despise refinements of speech. They have come 
to associate them with pretension, intellectual ar- 
rogance and afternoon teas. In an honest reac- 
tion they use all of the slang they can find; and 
in a sort of healthy defiance they use all the forms 
they have been taught incorrect. 

The English language is a vehicle for the con- 
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veyance of thought and feeling. It seems to have 


some laws governing its expression. These laws 


are not derived from foreign languages but 
through centuries of growth have become the 
linguistic constitution of a virile speech. The 
principles of its grammar are few but fundamental. 
They are derived from a study of the language as 
it is used by the best writers and speakers. Like 
any science grammar groups its facts and makes 
generalizations from things as they are. But these 
things may change and then the principles must 
also change. This has been happening for fifteen 
centuries and is happening now. The English lan- 
guage has lost most of its inflections, its forms 
have become shorter and less burdensome to the 
memory, there are fewer irregularities in its sen- 
tence structure. This has made a language which 
is relatively easy to use since it does away with the 
repetitions of those languages which are so de- 


It is de- 


pendent upon word order rather than upon word 


pendent upon agreement or concord. 


forms. But is changing and its grammar is chang- 
ing. It is not a perfect language such as the old 
grammarian hoped to make it, and there is, there- 
fore, actually no such thing as a “correct” stand+ 
ard. Usage alone determines what is correct and 
what is incorrect. Usage varies, therefore correct- 
ness varies. 

Whose usage shall determine what is best? Aye, 
there’s the rub! 
line between the good and the bad, the accepted 
and the rejected, the correct and the incorrect. 


There always have been and there always will be 


No one has power to draw the 


disputes about correct usage as we have no estab- 
lished supreme court of English. There will always 
he a twilight zone into which we had better not 
lead our pupils too confidently. 

The laws of grammar are descriptive just as the 


luws of science are descriptive. But unlike the 


laws of the physical sciences they deal with chang-°* 


ing phenomena. One may conform to or reject the 
laws. He mav disregard them through ignorance 
or through choice. The servant said to his master, 
He dis- 


regarded every law that could be applied in the 


“Ts thinks them sheeps is yourn, sure.” 
sentence he chose to use. But yourn was onee as 
good as mine is now. The changing standards of 
the language have placed this form in the categors 
of the incorrect, and we smile at the solecism. But 
It’s me has many supporters who must also smile 


at the person who does not recognize its essential 
correctness in colloquial usage. Here are two ex- 
amples of inertia in the language sense, each dan- 
gerous to the cause of virility in speech. 

But the forces making for change are vigorously) 
at work. They invent new slang, new phrases, 
new usages. ‘They convert nouns into verbs, 
“We Sundayed in Madison.” 


of the distinctions between shall and will, between 


They disregard all 


who and whom, between me and J. They go faste1 
than we can follow, or perhaps faster than we 
should follow. Still we admit camouflage, barrage, 
and sub with very little hesitation. The enthusiast 
for changes in the language does his work some- 
times too well, but he is a necessary radical. He 
makes the mistake of assuming that the formal is 
always to be despised just as the purist fails to 
recognize the claims of the familiar in speech. 

Teachers of English are usually conservative: 
they work for fixed forms, for purity of speech, 
for literary language standards. Grammarians 
love system, order, niceties of classification, and 
stability. Our new school of magazine writers and 
novelties, who imagine they are all O. Henrys, 
make for change, variety, slovenliness, confusion. 
The unedueated and the highly trained are our 
forces holding fast to the traditional. The average 
man and woman takes a common-sense middle 
ground. He is not 

“The first by whom the new is tried, 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside.” 

We are training average people, why not attempt 
to teach reasonable rather than schoolmastered 
English? Certainly we should allow for reasonable 
distinctions between formal and familiar English. 


E. G. DoupNa. 


Bobby (to grandmother)—Grandma, have you 


ever seen an engine wagging its ears? 


Grandma—No, nonsense, Bobby, I never heard 


of an engine having ears. 
Bobby—Why, haven’t you ever heard of en- 


oineers ? 


WATCH THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 

Pretty soon it will be time to take a census of the 
cigarette habit in your school. Down the poison 
with some copies of ‘‘How do you like your Boss?” 
It’s the greatest plea for breaking the habit ever 
put into type and is written in the language of the 
boy so he can understand it. Sixty cents per hun- 
dred postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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AGRICULTURAL HIGH SCHOOLS NOT TO SHARE 
IN FEDERAL STATE AID. 
J. A, JAMes, Dept. of Agriculture, 
University of Wisconsin. 

The Wisconsin Vocational Board has been ap- 
pointed. The agricultural committee of this 
board consists of three representative Wisconsin 
farmers. These men with Secretary Glynn have 
investigated the agricultural schools of the state 
and the board have designated three counties to 
receive the agricultural aid for secondary schools, 
namely, Milwaukee, Wood and Pierce counties. 
We are informed that the County Schools of Agri- 
culture in the first two counties are to receive the 
aid and that some form of secondary work in con- 
nection with River Falls Normal School is to re- 
ceive the aid for Pierce county. River Falls Nor- 
mal has been designated as the school to receive 
federal aid for the training of teachers of agricul- 
ture. 

It is to be noted that the high school agricultural 
courses have been ignored in this distribution. 
Mr. Comings, a member of the agricultural com- 
mittee of the Wisconsin Vocational Board, in dis- 
cussing the agricultural work of the state at the 
Wisconsin State Teachers’ meeting (agricultural 
section) severely criticised the agricultural work 
which is being done by the high schools as super- 
ficial and not in any way vilal as yoeational work. 
His idea seems to be that a new type of institution 
must appear to do the vocational agricultural work, 
that this school must be a school in the country 
connected with the present public school system. 

In replying to the above we took the attitude 
which we believe will be the future policy of the 
boards in control of vocational agricultural educa- 
tion. Systems of education that are adapted to 
conditions in Germany, Belgium or Denmark are 
not necessarily systems desirable for the United 
States with our ideals of an equal chance for every 
boy and girl. The high school is the school of the 
common people and it must meet the cultural and 
vocational problems of the people. Its ideals today 
are not the ideals of a decade ago and it is not 
perfect, but it can and will meet the problems of 
vocational agriculture. Some of our high schools 
are approaching the line where we can expect 
greater returns and such schools need encourage- 
ment such as the vocational board might have 


given. Not all of our agricultural high schools 


(January 


have reached this standard and are not deserving 
of federal aid until they improve conditions neces- 
sary for a high grade of work. 

We believe in the future of the agricultural work 
in the high school. We want our boy of the farm 
trained in a school where he has an opportunity to 
meet the future lawyer, doctor or merchant. We 
are not in favor of isolating him in a school apart 
from his fellows and so build up class distinction. 
We are fighting today the evils of such a system 
of education. God forbid that we should bow and 
adopt such ideals for a democracy. The high 
school, a distinctly American product, has been 
a factor in giving us strength. It will be a factor 
in vocational education and particularly in rural 
sections. 

A well trained man, spending his whole time— 
twelve months—in secondary agricultural work 
in a community about a high school can accom- 
plish results second to no other type of institution, 
can do it more economically and for the given 
amount of federal aid available more people can 
be influenced by the high school than in any other 
type of institution. We note with pleasure the 
attitude of vocational boards of other states in ac- 
cepting the agricultural work of high schools as 
worthy of first recognition. We also expect to see 
the time when our Wisconsin high schools will re- 
ceive the aid the present Wisconsin Vocational 
Board should have awarded at this time. 

Agriculture is a mode of living and is not the 
same as teaching a trade. We consider that the 
work done in the high and county schools has been 
a form of vocational education and that as such 
it will continue. The teaching of the trades as 
seen in the trade schools is the teaching of piece 
work. It is not the teaching of the management 
of the industry. The trade school gives trade ex- 
perience in the minor operations. The boy is taught 


. the laying of bricks but he does not become the 


manager of a gang and direct the construction of 
the building. The problems of the boss or con- 
tractor may be given some attention at long range 
but actual experience is not given. 

In agriculture we are asked to give farm ex- 
perience, to teach the boy to be a farm manager. 
In suggesting this the critic asks us to do some- 
thing that is not done in the trades and has not 
heen done in agriculture. We give in high schools 
the technical studies and in home projects in pro- 
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duction (acre basis), the feeding record, the rais- 
ing of the dairy or beef calf, we give the experi- 
ence in piece work. In so doing we are doing the 
same as the trade school. Why organize a school 
for a class of students that do not exist? Special 
forms of vocational schools have been organized 
for the city and accomplish worthy results in 
trades. The problem of the rural community is 
not the problem of congested districts and in such 
case the public high school is the instrument to 
unlock the community stores. 

The high school of today is meeting its rural 
problems as never before and will perform greater 
changes in the future. Our problem then is to 
show all men of Wisconsin that we and 
will do the work of vocational agriculture. To 
do this we must continue to progress as we have 
in the past. The home work must be developed 
on a more extensive basis and become more and 
more practical and informal. 


ean 


THE ISSUE. 

The Germans gave us our choice. 

“Be German,” they said, “or be killed.” And 
at first we replied: “Thank you. We see your 
point of view, but you’re mistaken about us. If 
you don’t mind, we’re not interested in the choice 
We have a number of other choices 
We’re busy deciding, for 


vou offer. 
that we prefer to make. 


example, whether we’ll be Democrats or Republic- 


ans, rich or poor, orthodox or dissenters, socialistic 
or capitalistic, married or single, sick or well. 
Thank you for considering us in your activities, but 
we’re quite far away and really very busy. If you 
don’t mind—” 

And the Germans proceeded to kill us. They 
continued to kill us while we continued to pro- 
test that we were not wiling to take either of the 
alternatives they offered. They continued to kill 
us, over our protests, until our President an- 
nounced : 

“The time has come when we must either con- 
quer or submit. For us there is but one choice. 
We have made it.” 

We have made it, but we seem still unwilling 
to realize that there is no longer any other choice 
to make. In our preparations for defense we still 
busy ourselves deciding whether we shall be Demo- 
crats or Republicans, rich or poor, orthodox or dis- 
senters, socialistic or capitalistic, married or 
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single, sick or well. We still try to make capital for 
our party, our religion, our class, our business, our 
family or ourselves, out of conscription, war taxes, 
price-fixing, food-control, and all other war-time 
means and measures. We continue to debate the 
numerous choices that we had in the world before 
the world was given its one choice, “Be German 
or be killed.” And the Germans continue to kill 
us.—H. O’H. in the January Century. 


A READING LESSON. 
fact that the 


school teacher experiences a great deal of difficulty 


It is a well-established average 
when she attempts to enforce the clear pronuncia- 
tion of the terminal “g” 

“Robert,” said the teacher of one of the lower 


of each present participle. 


classes during the progress of a reading exercise, 
“please read the first sentence.” 

\ diminutive lad rose to his feet, and amid a 
series of labored gasps breathed forth the follow- 
ing: 

“See the horse runnin’.” 

“Don’t forget the ‘g, Robert,” admonished the 
teacher. 


“Gee! See the horse runnin’.” 
INCOME TAXES. 
A man rose in the middle of the hall: . “I should 


just like to ask you one thing, Mr. Speaker,” he 
said. “Don’t you think that those huge incomes 
one hears of are all wrong? Don’t you think that 
there should be a law passed to prevent any man 
having more than a thousand a vear?” 

“Certainly Mr. 


“Why I make more than a thousand a 


not!” ‘Speaker exclaimed 
promptly. 
year myself.” 

“A man once met a small lad staggering along 
the road under the heavy burden of carrying a 
The man 
said to him: ‘Oh, 
no,’ said the lad, ‘he’s not heavy—you see—he’s 
my brother.’ ” 


smaller boy, who was unable to walk. 
‘Is he not too heavy to carry?” 


STANDARDIZATION RECORD CHARTS. 

We carry in stock the standardization scoring 
charts prepared by Mr. Theisen of the state depart- 
ment of education and approved by State Superin- 
tendent Cary. Size 9x11; printed on strong bond 
paper and put up in blocks of 100 each. Price: 
Per 100, 70 cents; 500 for $3.00; 1,000 for $6.00; 
postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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CLIPPINGS FROM THE STATE PRESS 

















GERMAN IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

The question of eliminating German from the 
course of study in the Lancaster high school is 
favored by some of our citizens who have followed 
the exposures of German propaganda in the public 
schools of the nation as set forth in the metro- 
politan press. 

We believe that this question of continuing or 
dropping the study of German from the schools is 
Where 


German is compulsory in the schools or where the 


largely to be decided by local conditions. 


instructors are of German birth or where the text- 
filled 


where such conditions prevail, pa- 


hooks are with cunning but treacherous 
propaganda 
triotie people will only be doing their full duty in 
ousting the study, root and branch. 

That German organizations in this country have 
steadfastly fought for public instruction in the 
language and literature of German is patent; that 
they have sueceeded in holding German in the 
schools to the practical exclusion of other foreign 
languages is also obvious. 

It has been charged that this pan-Germanism has 
even worked its insidious way into our great state 
university. In order to graduate, each student 
must present at least two years of foreign language 
work. For some unexplainable reason, the ma- 
jority of the students have been choosing German, 
so that the number of German instructors out- 
numbers those of all other foreign languages com- 
bined. While the French department is scattered 
all over Main hall, the German department has 
been given a snug little home in North hall, where 
the rooms and corridors are hung with every con- 
ceivable decoration of German art and _ pictures. 
The influence and the inference are there.—Lan- 
easter News. 

CAN WE CANN? 

We heard the other dav of a teacher who had her 
pupils sing the song about “Canning the Kaiser” at 
a public program. After it was over some of the 
people in the district told her she had better be 
eareful or she would get “canned;” that songs 
against the kaiser would not go in that district. 
This leads us to devoutly wish that some teacher in 
Wisconsin might get “fired” for her Americanism 


and for teaching it in her school. Then matters 
would be brought to a focus. We could fight it 
out and see whether the schools are American or 
whether they are really attachments of “Der Va- 
terland.” We are foolish enough to think that the 
American public school has a right to be American 
and to teach and preach Americanism. If we are 
wrong let us be shown.—Waupaca Item. 


TYPES OF TEACHERS. 
The foilowing from the Rock County 





sulletin 
is suggestive. 

“Tlere is a list of ten types of teachers who are 
foredoomed to failure and can hardly hope to suc- 
ceed: 

1. ‘The teacher too ignorant and crude to com- 
mand the respect of her pupils. 

2. The conceited or bigoted teacher whose pre- 
tensions provoke their derision. 

3. The weak-willed teacher. 

|. The teacher ignorant of working devices. 

5. The teacher whose life outside the school- 
room does not command the respect of pupils or 
of townspeople. 

6. The teacher who descends to the level of 
her pupils, treating them with easy levity and fa- 
miliarity. 

7. The task master and tyrant. 

8. ‘The teacher who wants, above everything 
else, to be popular. 

9. The lazy teacher. 

10. The threatener who does not ‘make good’.” 

Rock County News. 

The injunction secured on behalf of the state 


to keep the Indians on the Menomonie Indian 
reservation from cutting timber on their lands has 
been denied by the supreme court of the United 
States. By this decision the state has lost its 
chance to obtain title to 6,400 acres of land, the 
income froin which would have gone to the state 
school fund. The suit was based on the provision 
of the ordinance of 1787 setting aside one school 
section in each township for school purposes. 
The teachers at Biggar, Saskatchewan, secure an 
average wage of $720 for 210 days of teaching. 
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This information was sent by Mr. Ole Olsen, a 
graduate from one of the county normals of Wis- 
consin, who states that teachers are very scarce in 
his section. 


THE RED CROSS CAMPAIGN OF RACINE HIGH 
SCHOOL. 

Racine High School is one of the first schools in 
the country to go “over the top” in an important 
piece of war work. 

The Racine Red Cross Chapter delegated the 
entire work of raising ten thousand dollars in 
memberships to the students of the high school. 
With less than a week for organization, the stu- 
dents in an eight-day campaign, turned over to the 
Red Cross $10,619, and enough promises easily to 
take it past the eleven thousand mark. 

The matter was laid before the pupils at a mass 
meeting when they were organized into ward-sec- 
tions—all pupils residing in the first ward meet- 
ing in room one, all residing in the second ward 
in room two, ete. 





Each ward then elected its cap- 
The ward 
was divided into blocks, and each block of the ward 
was assigned to certain workers for solicitations. 


tain and first and second lieutenants. 


Two or three teachers were assigned to each group 
for advice and help. 
Each morning the pupils brought in their re- 


ports to their various captains, the money was. 


turned over to the treasurer, and each day’s re- 
sults tabulated upon a bulletin board. “Pep” meet- 
ings were held daily. 

The race between the different wards added zest 
to the campaign and stimulated interest. 

The Board of Education granted Thursday and 
Friday of that week to the pupils for Red Cross 
work, so no classes were held. 

Advices from Washington state that Racine is 
the pioneer in this sort of work, at least on the 
scale upon which it was undertaken. The principal 
and teachers of the Racine school are justly proud 
of the “kids” who assumed the responsibility 
placed upon them with the dignity and seriousness 
of adults. 


ROCK COUNTY COUNTRY SCHOOLS TO GET 
PENMANSHIP RESULTS. 


Prospective teachers attending the training 
school at Janesville are working faithfully to ob- 


tain a penmanship certificate which must be se- 
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cured before they are granted a diploma. All the 
work done by the students at this school is sent 
away to a central office for inspection, and just as 
soon as the inspectors find the student has become 
proficient in this work a certificate is granted. 
AWAKE, WISCONSIN. 
(Tune, Marseillaise. ) 
Wisconsin’s sons, awake to duty! 
Your sacred honor is assailed ! 
Your country’s flag of grace and beauty 
By traitor hands in dust is trailed, 
By traitor hands in dust is trailed. 
The blood of patriot sires is calling 
‘To vengeance on their traitor heads! 
Awake! and leave your craven beds, 
Lest on us all the curse be falling. 


Corvus 
Arise! Shake off your sleep, 
Heroic vigil keep! 
Then, Forward all! 
Wisconsin’s sons make answer to the call. 


They seek to bind you while you slumber, 
Oh, manhood of the Badger state! 

Hurl them aside who would encumber 
Your mighty arm with treason’s weight, 
Your mighty arm with treason’s weight. 

They’d bind you with a bondman’s fetters, 
As abject slaves to Teuton might, , 
Awake! and arm you for the fight 

Against these traitor instigators. 


CHorus 
The fight is on! Your brothers dying 
That freedom reign afar and near, 
Beseech your aid, oh, hear them erying, 
“Wisconsin, Forward! Guard the Rear!” 
Wisconsin, Forward! Guard the Rear!” 
Then forward let our ranks be swinging, 
Man to man in solid mass, 
This be our ery, “They shall not pass,” 
As on the Marne our watchword ringing. 
CHORUS 
Leo. G. ScHussMAN. 


SHORT TERM FAVORED. 

State Supt. C. P. Cary, acting in sympathy with 
the agitation for increasing the number of farm 
laborers available for the spring work, has sug- 
gested that all students who are up in their studies 
at the end of the winter term and who will go to 
work on a farm shall be given full credit for the 
work of the second semester. The credit will not 
be given until the fall term starts and only to those 
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who have worked at farm labor. A meeting has 
been called for all principals in each county to talk 
over this plan with a view to putting it into opera- 


tion. 
DECLARATIONS OF WAR. 

Austria against Belgium, August 28, 1914. 

Austria against Japan, August 27, 1914. 

Austria against Montenegro, August 9, 1914. 

Austria against Russia, August 6, 1914. 

Austria against Serbia, July 28, 1914. 

Bulgaria against Serbia, October 14, 1915. 

China against Austria, August 14, 1917. 

China against Germany, August 14, 1917. 

Cuba against Germany, April 7, 1917. - 

France against Austria, August 13, 1914. 

France against Bulgaria, October 16, 1915. 

France against Germany, August 3, 1914. 

France against Turkey, November, 5, 1914. 

Germany against Belgium, August 4, 1914. 

Germany against France, August 3, 1914. 

Germany against Portugal, March 9, 1916. 

Germany against Roumania, September 14, 1916. 

Germany against Russia, August 1, 1914. 

Great Britain against Austria, August 13, 1914. 

Great Britain against Bulgaria, October 15, 
1915. 

Great Britain against Germany, August 4, L914. 

Great Britain against Turkey, November 5, 1914. 

Greece against Bulgaria, November 28, 1916 
(provisional government). 

Greece against Bulgaria, July 2, 
ment of Alexander). 

Greece against Germany, 
(provisional government). 

Greece against Germany, July 2, 1917 (govern- 
ment of Alexander). 

Italy against Austria, May 24, 1915. 

Italy against Bulgaria, October 19, 1915. 

Italy against Germany, August 28, 1916. 

Italy against Turkey, August 21, 1915. 

Japan against Germany, August 23, 1917. 

Liberia against Germany, August 4, 1917. 

Montenegro against Austria, August 8, 1914. 

Montenegro against Germany, August 9, 1914. 

Panama against Germany, April 7, 1917. 

Portugal against Germany, November 23, 1914 
(resolution passed authorizing military interven- 
tion as ally of England). 

Portugal against Germany, May 19, 1915 (mili- 
tary aid granted). 

Roumania against Austria, August 27, 1916 
(allies of Austria also consider it a declaration). 

Russia against Bulgaria, October 19, 1915. 

Russia against Turkey, November 3, 1914. 

San Marino against Austria, May 24, 1915. 

Serbia against Bulgaria, October 16, 1915. 

Serbia against Germany, August 9, 1914. 

Serbia against Turkey, December 2, 1914. 


1917 (govern- 


November 28, 1916 


(January 


Siam against Austria, July 22, 1917. 

Siam against Germany, July 22, 1917. 
Turkey against allies, November 23, 1914. 
Turkey against Roumania, August 29, 1916. 
United States against Germany, April 6, 1917. 
Brazil against Germany, October 26, 1917. 


SEVERANCE OF DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS. 
Austria against Japan, August 26, 1914. 
Austria against Portugal, March 16, 1916. 
Austria against Serbia, July 26, 1914. 
Austria against United States, April 8, 1917. 
Bolivia against Germany, April 14, 1917. 
Brazil against Germany, April 11, 1917. 
China against Germany, March 14, 1917. 
Costa Rica against Germany, September 21, 
1917. 

Egypt against Germany, August 13, 1914. 

France against Austria, August 10, 1914. 

Greece against Turkey, July 2, 1917 (govern- 
ment of Alexander). 

Greece against Austria, July 2, 1917 (govern- 
ment of Alexander). 

Guatemala against Germany, April 27, 1917. 

Haiti against Germany, June 17, 1917. 

Honduras against Germany, May 17, 1917. 

Nicaragua against Germany, May 18, 1917. 

Peru against Germany, October 6, 1917. 

Turkey against United States, April 20, 1917. 

United States against Germany, February 3, 
L917. 

Uruguay against Germany, October 7, 1917. 

ILLITERACY CAMPAIGN STARTED. 

A campaign which has for its object the elim- 
ination of illiteracy in the state of Wisconsin has 
been started by Miss Amy Bronsky. She has pre- 
pared a bulletin on the subject which has just 
been issued from the office of State Supt. Cary. 

The bulletin states that the percentage of 
illiteracy in Wisconsin is a little over three per 
cent, while that of the country at large is nearly 
eight. During the past twenty years the decrease 
in our state has been fifty-eight per cent, being 
excelled by but two sections of our country, the 
District of Columbia, where the reduction was 
sixty-two per cent, and Kansas, where it was sixty 
per cent. 





Men seldom get more than a dime for a hard 
luck story. 
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Wisconsin Educational News 











May the cold wave have missed you to the extent 
that the coal supply held out. 


The school board of Fond du Lac has decided to 
abandon the idea of a visiting nurse for this year. 

“Teach your pupils that the most olasphemous 
utterance of this age is the kaiser’s “Onward with 
God.” 

Supt. H. F. Schell of Tomahawk, who was 
badly burned in a gasoline explosion recently, has 
entirely recovered. 

Miss Genevieve Nagler of Madison has accepted 
the position of county domestic science teacher of 
Polk county, to work in the rural schools. 

The Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
will meet at Madison, February 15 and 16, instead 
of the 8th and 9th as has been advertised from 
some sources. 

Miss Linda Griesbach of Plymouth has accepted 
the principalship of the school at Pembine, suc- 
ceeding C. W. Dupee, who goes to the science posi- 
tion at Edgerton. 

Patriotism seems to have taken hold of the pu- 
pils of the schools of Wisconsin. Elmwood pupils 
held a monster parade in which every pupil and 
teacher took part. 

Principal G. M. Appleman of Minocqua has had 
a moving picture machine installed in the schools 
of that village which has proved to be a very pop- 
ular introduction. 

A fire started in the high school at Merrill re- 
cently but was discovered before it had a chance 
to get much of a start. The damage to the build- 
ing is estimated at about $3,000. 


From newspaper reports we find that many 


schools are planning classes for the special study. 


of the war in its various aspects. This work will 


be taken up the second semester. 
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Algoma has found that the single pipe line with 
gravity pressure has been a failure as a heating 
system for their school and they have decided to 
change to the vacuum pump system. 

Milwaukee is to have another high school. This 
building will be situated somewhere on the north 
side of the city. 
name of Lincoln should be given to this new build- 


ing. 


It has been suggested that the 


Eau Claire will be the meeting place of the 


county normal principals’ association, January 
18-19. This is the regular meeting of this asso- 


ciation, which has been in existence for about six 
years. 

Many of the local papers of the state are being 
used each week for school news. In some cases 
a whole page is devoted to school items exclusively. 
This is a splendid way to secure the co-operation 
of the general public. 

“Badger History Series” is the title of a new 
book for use in the seventh and eighth grades. It 
contains a collection of fifty Wisconsin history 
stories, and is edited by M. M. Ames of the Stevens 
Point Normal School. 

Galesville has started the policy of serving hot 
lunches to the high school pupils. The lunch is 
prepared under the supervision of the domestic 
science teacher, who is assisted by the girls of the 
freshman and sophomore classes. 

Military training will be made a part of the 
course of Racine high if the board of education 
acts favorably upon a petition submitted for its 
sanction by all the male members of the faculty 
and three hundred of the male students. 

Manitowoc has tried the experiment of serving 
milk to the pupils of the schools. During a six 
months period a total of 15,000 bottles 
served. This work is being done under the super- 
vision of the visiting nurse and the teachers. 


were 


The county superintendents of schools will meet 
at Wausau February 5, 6 and 7. The educational 
exhibits which have been shown by the state de- 
partment of education at various places during the 
past year will be placed on exhibition at this meet- 
ing. 

Clintonville is making arrangements for the 
erection of a new high school building. This vil- 
lage feels the need for more room for its rapidly 
growing school population as well as better work- 
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ing facilities for the present generation of school 
children. 

A number of the schoolmen of the state are to 
give talks before the classes at the University which 
are pursuing work in the department of education. 
These talks will pertain to the work as it is being 
done in the schoolroom under the supervision of 
the superintendents. 

The coal situation has affected schools of the 
state to some extent. wo of the normal schools 
closed somewhat earlier than was planned for the 
holidays because of a lack of fuel. A few of the 
high schools had three weeks of vacation so as t» 
conserve on the fuel supply. 

Mr. John Hazelwood of the state civil service 
commission has sent a request to the principals of 
the state urging them to have the subject of the 
merit system discussed with the pupils in their 
school. The object is to secure greater interest 
in this branch of the state work. 


A committee of three, State Supt. C. P. Cary, 
Mr. C. Hill and Mrs. Meta Berger, was appointed 
at the last regular meeting of the state board of 
education to formulate a plan for the study of ru- 
ral schools. This committee was appointed Dec. 6, 
1917, and will make a report at the next meeting 
of the board. 

Citizenship has taken on an udded interest in 
many of the schools of Wisconsin. Practical civics 
is being taught from a new angle. ‘The subjects of 
“Tow to become a citizen of the state and nation,” 
“Form and value of Liberty Bonds,” “Reasons for 
and operation of sale of thrift stamps,” “Meaning 
of and status of alien enemies,” are being discussed 
as regular class work. 

Principal TT. S. Murrish of Stevens Point, 
Charles Apter of Merrill, Howard Jones of Rio, 
Principal J. E. Fronk of Reeseville, Charles Rad- 
ford of Menomonie, C. G. Callow of Waukesha, 
L. F. Stacker of Sun Prairie, R. E. Decker of 
Edgerton, are among the school teachers of the 
state who have enlisted in the service of Uncle 
Sam during the last month. 

Waupaca county training teachers who are to 
go into the schools of that county this coming year 
will have some practical experience that will be 
worth while. Each student in the school is as- 
signed a rural school to which she must go and 
both inspect and teach. The teachings will be 
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under the supervision of the faculty of the training 
school and the teacher of the school to which the 
student goes. 

That good roads are a big help to rural school 
attendance is easily shown by the statistics gath- 
ered by the good roads bureau of the association 
of commerce of the city of Madison. In this report 
it is claimed that in states where good roads are 
the prevailing thing, the attendance is eighty per 
cent of the total enrollment, while in those states 
where poor roads prevail the att¢ndance is but 
sixty-four per cent. 

SOUTHERN WISCONSIN TEACHERS TO MEET. 

The teachers of the southern section of Wiscon- 
sin will meet at Madison, February 15-16. The 
meeting wil be held at the high school building. 
An excellent program has been arranged by Presi- 


SUPT. R. B. DUDGEON, Madison 


President Southern Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association. 


dent Dudgeon. Efforts are being made to make 
this meeting one of the largest ever held by this 
association and the officers are anxious to have as 
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Fellow Teachers! 


---| Have Made My New Year’s Resolution! Have You Made Yours? 


“I have determined to put every hour of 1918 to good account— every 
hour to be one of joy to myself and service to my pupils and patrons.”’ 


“T am going to make every school day of 1918 aday of worth-while achievement. I amdetermined to 
put an end to dull, draggy school days, to listless recitations, to indifferent preparations on the part of my 
pupils. I want to make my school such a center of interest and activity that boys and girls will come to 
it with delight and leave it with reluctance. I know that if I serve my school in that way | will serve my 
own interests in the best way. , 


But How Are You Going to Carry Out These Resolutions?---You Ask 


‘“‘Why, simply enough. I now possess the most helpful equipment ever devised for teachers’ and 
students’ use—-THE WORLD BOOK, Prof. O’Shea’s new work of Organized Knowledge in Story and Pic- 
ture. I find every one of its 6,600 pages and more than 5,500 illustrations useful and applicable to my 
work—the very help I have so long wished for. 

‘“‘That is the reason I chose THE WORLD BOOK—because there is no other reference work or en- 
cyclopedia that has been built expressly to meet the individual needs of the teacher and help her to solve 
successfully the many problems of the school. It gives ideas, suggestions, outlines, questions and other 
helpful material which enables you to plan your daily work easily and efficiently. It answers the thous- 
ands of questions that arise in your daily experience, and answers them satisfactorily.”’ 





A Last Word! Can you be without this effective means of increasing your efficiency, and so in- 

* creasing your income? We will be glad to send you FREE our beautiful book 
containing sample pages, maps, charts, etc., which are to be found in THE WORLD BOOK. Just mail 
the coupon TODAY—before you forget it. 


IF IT’S IN THE WORLD -- IT’S IN THE WORLD BOOK! 


Gentlemen:—Please send me, without any expense or obligation on my part, your attractive book of sample pages of The World Book. 
ESOT aM Page OL LOE CET Ne ee ea NS inp asc scene nun tisha alata 
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The Hanson-Roach-Fowler Co., Dept. 5841. Chicago, IIl., 104 Michigan Ave.,—Kansas City, Mo., 303 Ridge Arcade. 
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many of the teachers attend as may find it con- 
venient to do so. 

The officers are: 

President—Supt. R. D. Dudgeon, Madison. 

Vice-President—J. T. Sheafor, Janesville. 

Secretarv—Mary Hargrave, Madison High 
School. 

T'reasurer—Prin. Fred J. Holt, Sun Prairie. 

Many live and interesting subjects will be dis- 
cussed at this meeting. Among the many men who 
will discuss various topics of more than local in- 
terest are the following: 

Mr. Albert E. Wiggam—“Climbing the Family 
Tree.” 

Dr. F.C. Norton, Drake University—‘‘Ideals in 
Kdueation.” 

Dr. F. H. Greene, Westchester, Pa.— ‘Looking 
Forward.” 

Honorable S$. Harrison White, Chief Justice 
Colorado Supreme Court—“The Cause of War and 
Why We Are at War.” 

The central thought of the meeting will be 
“What of Tomorrow.” This theme will be carried 
out at it is reflected in the various lines of educa- 
tion today. One of the newer things in education 
to bring out the best of today in its relation to 
tomorrow will be the community music under the 
leadership of Mr. P. Dykema. 


PLANS NOT COMPLETE FOR ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION. 

Whether or not, under the government regu- 
lations, special trains or extra cars attached to 
regular trains to carry parties to the Atlantic 
City convention will be allowed, remains to be 
seen. At present the railroads are not in a po- 
sition to make definite arrangements, but no 
doubt matters will be settled before long and a 
definite announcement will be made later. The 
fuel situation is compelling the withdrawal of 
many trains and the railroads are conserving 
every pound of coal they possibly can. 

Atlantic City seems to have a plentiful supply 
of hotels, though the rates are somewhat higher 
than they were at Kansas City or have been in 
other cities where the Department has met in 
recent years. The Hotel Breakers, located on 
the ocean front at Atlantic City, has been 
selected as the Wisconsin headquarters. Single 
rooms without bath may be procured at $2.50 


[January 


per day; double rooms without bath at $2.00 per 
day per person; double rooms with bath $2.50 
per day per person. These rates are all on the 
European plan. 
Craig Hall offers rates on the American plan 
as follows: 
Single rooms without bath $2.00 to $3.00 per day 
with bath 3.50to 5.00 per day 
Two in room without bath 5.00 to 6.00 per day 
with bath 6.00 to 7.00 per day 
Those wishing to look up other hotels can get 
a list together with their location by writing to 
Secretary Crabtree, 1400 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Washington, D. C. 
Individuals should make reservations immed- 
iately by writing direct to the hotel. 
As soon as the situation clears a more definite 
announcement will be made to the superinten- 
dents of Wisconsin and Northern Michigan. 


SUPT. POTTER PLANS FOR A TEACHERS’ 
COUNCIL. 

Teachers of Milwaukee have received with favor 
Supt. Potter’s suggestion for a teachers’ council 
for that city. Each teacher has been studying the 
plan for the past few weeks. 

This council is to consist of nine—one repre- 
sentative from each high school district, the su- 
perintendent, and two assistant superintendents. 
The teachers in each school are to select one repre- 
sentative to a general council of representatives in 
each high school district. Each district council 
elects one of the six representatives of the teachers 
on the city eouncil. 


A somewhat choleric gentleman while waiting 
for his train entered a barber’s shop to be shaved. 
The barber was very deliberate in his movements, 
and the slow manner in which he applied the 
lather got upon the man’s nerves. At last his 
“Here, 


for goodness’ sake, hold the brush still and VII 


patience gave way, and he roared out: 


wiggle my head.” 


ZIMMERS’ BOOK ON TEACHING BOYS AND 
GIRLS HOW TO STUDY. 


This book is getting a nation-wide reputation and 
we are filling orders daily from all over the coun- 
try. During the summer Supt. Zimmers revised 
and enlarged the first edition. It is the greatest 
help to the teacher of anything on the subject in a 
quarter of a century. Cloth, 30c; paper, 20c; 
postpaid. The Parker Educational Co., Madi- 
son, Wis. 
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Register Right Now For That Better Position Next Year! 


The Parker 


Teachers’ Agency 


Stands today for the highest ideals in business and 
professional service as it has for the last fifteen years. 
Write for Registration Form-—It’s Free! 


The Parker Teachers’ Agency 


12 South Carroll Street MADISON, WISCONSIN 


WISCONSIN EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 


PUBLISHED BY AND FOR THE BENEFIT OF 


THE WISCONSIN TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
READY JULY 1, 1918 








A volume containing a true and impartial history of the educational development of the state, 
together with biographical sketches of those past and present who have contributed to Wis- 
consin’s educational growth. A comprehensive encyclopaedia of Wisconsin education and 
Wisconsin educators. Size 7 x 9}; 1000 pages; illustrated; half-leather binding; price $5.00. 


ADVANCED SUBSCRIPTION 


The Development of Education in Wisconsin 


NOTE—The price of this volume to advanced subscribers will depend upon the number of orders received, 
but will not exceed $5.00, the regular selling price to all others, and may be as low as $3.00. No com- 
pensation is paid to the editors or business managers, and no profit is intended, but if any, it goes 
to the Wisconsin Teachers’ Association. 


Cut out this coupon and mail at once 


To The Board of Business Managers, 
12 S. Carroll St., Madison, Wis. 
When completed you may send me___copies of THE DEVELOPMENT OF EDU- 


CATION IN WISCONSIN, for which I agree to remit, within five days after the receipt of 


same, the price named by the business managers for advanced subscriptions, but not to 


exceed five dollars ($5.00). 


Name 





Date 191. Address 
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The Call of the Wild. By Jack London. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by Theodore 
Mitchell, principal of Amaica High School, New 
York City. Price 25c. New York. The Mac- 
Millan Co., publishers. 

The Little Taylor of the Winding Way. By Gert- 
rude Crownfield. Illustrated by Willy Rogany. 
Price 60c. New York. The MacMillian Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Education for the Needs of Life. A Text-book in 
the Principles of Education. For use in Ele- 
mentary Classes in Normal Schools and Colleges 
and in Institutes and Reading Circles. By Irving 
Elgar Miller, Ph.D., Author of the Psychology of 
Thinking. Price $1.25. New York. The Mac- 
Millan Co., Publishers. 

Students’ Handbook of Composition. Part I. By 
Mary Louise Goodwin and Kate Gordon Guill, 
B.S., Instructors in English, Hume-Fogg High 


School, Nashville, Tennessee. Price 25c. New 


York. The MacMillan Co., Publishers. 

Fifty Years of American Education. A sketch of 
the Progress of Education in the United States 
from 1867 to 1917. By Ernest Carroll Moore. 
Boston, New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, 
Dallas, Columbus, San Francisco. Ginn & Co., 
Publishers. 

Makers of Our History. By John T, Faris, Author 
of ‘‘Real Stories from Our History,” ‘‘Winning 
Their Way,’’ ‘‘Men who Made Good,” etc. Bos- 
ton, New York, Chicago, London, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Columbus, San Francisco. Ginn & Co., Pub- 
lishers. 

Boys and Girls of Colonial Days. By Carolyn Sher- 
win Bailey, Author of ‘‘For the Children’s Hour,” 
“Stories Children Need,” ‘‘Firelight Stories,’’ and 
other stores. Illustrated by Uldene Shriver. Chi- 
cago. A. A. Flanagan Co., Publishers. 
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Elastic Cabinet for Housing of Records. 








Your School 
Records! 


How are they kept? 

Are they readily assessible? 
Are they compact? 

Are they complete? 

Are they convenient? 


Our new Card Index System of 
School Records combines accuracy, 
completeness, accessibility, compaét- 
ness, and convenience, with low 
cost of installation and upkeep. 


Elastic Cabinets of Superior quality 
furnished with the system. 


WRITE FOR SAMPLES 
AND PRICES 


The Parker 
Educational Co., 


12 S. Carroll St., | Madison, Wis. 




















